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Where Manhood In the path of duty, character is 

Never Suffers = jnvulnerable. A man may lose his 
life while facing duty, but he shall not lose one whit 
of his manhood. It is not until one begins to shrink 
from duty that he begins to shrink in manhood. 
He who never hesitates to do right, will never be 
troubled witi the humiliating thought that he is not 
quite the man he once was. 


—— 


Trust for 
Every-day Use 


Eleventh-hour Christianity is the 
poorest kind of Christianity.. Some 
People’s idea of trust in God seems to be that it is 
asort of last resort when everything else fails, like 


the electric safety-brake on a trolley car. But the 
safety of the car and its passengers really depends, 
not on the safety-brake, but on the constant. contact 
of the trolley with the wire. So trust in God should 
not be something occasional and extraordinary, but 
a constant reliance upon his direction of our lives in 
the most commonplace and minute affairs, as well as 
in great emergencies. The Christian religion is not 
a safety-brake to keep us from plunging over a 
precipice at the end of life, but our security for every 
minute of life. 


se 
Letting One ought to have a keener eye for 
Other Peopte’s his own faults than for his neigh- 
Sins Alone 


bor’s. The three apostolic Gos- 
pels are very outspoken as to the faults and the 
stupidities of the Apostles. Luke, on the other 
hand, passes over these much more lightly. They 
are not his affair, except so far as the mention of 
them is required to make the story intelligible. The 
Pharisee who went up to pray had a very lively sense 
of other people’s sins, while he had not one of his 
own that was worth mentioning. 


aware vf what might 


He was especially 
be caid shout the publican. 
But the latter knew only of his own sins, and cried 
for mercy as a vile sinner. Therefore he came 
nearer to God than did the eminently religious and 
respectable Pharisee. 


‘«One nearer to the altar trod ; 
The other, to the altar's God.’’ 
— 
Progress in the work of Eastern 
excavation and research is likely to 


Hilprecht's 
Departure for 
thas mean progress in enlightened Bible 
The achieved results of the expeditions to 
the East conducted by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania during recent years are already well known to 
the world. 


study. 


In continuation of this work, Professor 
Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, of the editorial staff of 
The Sunday School Times, and of the Faculty of the 
university mentioned, has just sailed for Europe. 
He will proceed directly to Constantinople, to ar- 
range with the Turkish government for a new firman 
(‘* permit ’’), in behalf of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to conduct certain archeological investigations 
in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, 
and in Asia Minor. Facts as to the more important 
results of Professor Hilprecht’s work during the com- 
ing season will be published later in these columns. 


_ 


Credentiais of A man is good for what he is good 

Merit for. The first question is, What 
can he do? and the second is, Is it worth doing ? 
If the kind of thing he does has any value for man- 
kind, and he does it well, it makes little difference 
how he came by the ability to do it. It is folly to 
depreciate a man’s deeds because his ability to per- 
form them cannot be accounted for. It is not very 
long since a noted educator was publicly sneered at 
because he did not possess the credentials of a col- 
lege education. The classic excellence of Lincoln’s 
prose is not to be denied because he was unbred 


in ‘* the classics.’’ And what is true of men is true 





It does not follow that the 
product of an able man’s labor was worth his pro- 
ducing simply because of his ability. 


of their productions. 


Nor can any 
one insist that his work shall receive attention and 
commendation of what 
The questions are, Is it good of its kind? and Is its 
kind good ? 
and what they do must be judged by its worth to a 
needy world. 


because it has cost him. 


Men must be judged by what they do, 


YO 
Religion: A Science and an Art 


T IS almost true that every science has its cor- 

responding art. It is altogether true that every 
art has its corresponding science. Science is con- 
cerned with knowing ; art, with doing. An art is 
the system of practical rules for work ; the corre- 
sponding science is the system of principles underlying 
the rules, —the reason for the rules. 

For example : there is ascience of navigation. It 
Many a man learns it who 
never went aboard ship in his life,—learns it by hard 


reading, hard thinking, hard figuring, on the form 
of the eartn, on probiems tu spherical trigonometry, 


is taught in colleges. 





in the resolution of forces, in optics and magnetism 
and astronomy. He knows the reasons for all the 
things that have to be done on shipboard, from the 
furnace-room to the main-top, and he cannot do one 
of them. Sailors laugh at him for a land-lubber. 
He knows the science ; he does not know the art. 
The art of navigation takes the results of the science 
and reduces them to a few rules and formulas ; and 
the sailing-master, with his book of tables, and his 
knack of managing his sextant, and his short and easy 
way for working out his latitude and longitude, car- 
ries his ship safe to pert, although, if you ask him 
why he does this or that, and not the other, he is 
at his wits’ end. 

Another example: There is the science and the 
art of gunnery. ‘The science deals with the expan- 
sibility of gases, with the ratio between momentum 
and atmospheric resistance and gravitation. It can 
tell you, by a diagram, exactly what should be the 
charge, and what the initial velocity, and what the 
elevation of the gun, to drop the ball exactly at a 
certain distance, and can give you the reasons for it 
all. But the art of gunnery is contained in a few 
pages in a manual of artillery tactics. There is 
many an artillery sergeant who cannot give you the 
name of one of the gases generated by burning gun- 
powder, and who does not know what you mean by 
a parabola, who can serve his piece better than the 
ablest professor that ever wrote treatises at West 
Point. 

Most of us have observed the contrast between 
two boys at school. One of them is ‘‘ naturally 
quick at figures,’’ has all the rules and tables at his 


he problems that are 


tongue’s end, gets through t 
given out in advance of all the school, and gets them 
right every time ; but when asked to explain his pro- 
cesses, and give his reasons, he makes a very sorry 
figure. The other is not so nimble with his slate- 
pencil or his chalk, and his sums do not always come 


out right ; but he understands himself from begin- 
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ning to end, and, whatever he does, he can explain 
the use and bearing of it. ‘The first boy has the art 
of calculation ; the second understands the science 
of arithmetic. 

Now there is just such a distinction between the 
science and the art of religion. There is the ques- 
tion, What must I do? and How shall I do it? 
And, on the other hand, there are such questions as 
‘* Master, Aow can these things be ? ’’—why do they 
have to be thus and so? how does this or that pro- 
cess bring about that or the other result ? In short, 
in the matter of human salvation, there is an art and 
a corresponding science. ‘The art is personal reli- 
gion ; the science is theology. What are some of 
the relations between them ? 

Practically, the art comes first. You do not have 
to understand the science in order to begin prac- 
ticing the art. ‘There is not a savage tribe on earth 
in which arts are not practiced, every day, the full 
understanding of which would imply an acquaint- 
ance with all the natural and mathematical sciences, 
The half-witted Australian who carves his boomerang 
with infinite patience, and throws it so that it turns 
in the air and comes back to fall at his feet, raises 
questions about the composition of forces that will 
give the senior classes of all the universities all they 
want to do to solve them ; and, when they have 
solved them, they can’t throw the boomerang. A 
little child learning to walk acts under the law of 
gravitation, trying to keep the center of gravity over 
the base, but it does not study Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia’’ till afterwards. The apprentice to a handi- 
craft, who will not do anything until he understands 
the reasons for it, will not do anything nor learn 
anything. 

God has laid 
out a plain way of salvation, with a strait gate open- 
ing into it. One may enter safely and travel far 
without knowing much of the adjoining country, nar 
of the reasons why the lay-out and engineering of the 
road are what they are. For a beginning, we need 
know no more than just how to enter and how to go. 


It is just so with the art of religion. 


Normally, the science of religion, theology, ought 
to follow. 
—cases of arrested intellectual development. 


The abnormal cases are multitudinous, 
Some 
are content with being sentimental and _ practical 


disciples, when ‘‘ for the time ’’ they should also be 
intellectual disciples. 
the mind of Christ. 


service,—heart and soul, and mind and strength. 


But this is not according to 
He demands an unreserved 


But everything in its own order: first the earthly 
things, then the heavenly ; first a willingness to do 
the work, then the knowledge of the doctrine. Thus 
the Great Teacher. We little teachers, in ‘‘ our 
little systems ’’ of theology, commonly begin at the 
other end. 

No one need expect to attain the highest pro- 
ficiency in any practical art without doing his best 
to master the scientific principles that underlie it. 
Willingness for the work is the right introduction to 
the knowledge of the doctrine ; but, on the other 
hand, the clear, thorough apprehension of the truth 
helps to the best and holiest living. Each helps the 
other. Why should there be jealousy between them ? 


And yet there is jealousy. ‘The farmer born and 


” 


bred has a vast contempt for ‘‘ book-farming,’’ and 
the agricultural professor has a genuine pity for the 
dull routine farmer; and each of them is just as 
much in the right, and just as much in the wrong, as 
the other. ‘This mutual disparagement of the prac- 
tical man and the scientific man is found in all lines 
of study and industry. So men put asunder things 
that God hath joined. In our day, it is the fashion 
to disparage the study of theological truth, as it was 
the fashion in our fathers’ days unduly to exalt it, 
or, rather, to misplace it. But neither high and 
true thinking nor humble and holy living can afford 
to be severed from the other. ‘The simple disciple- 


sh‘p with which one becomes as a little child is the 
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entrance into that school of Christ wherein one is 
taught wonderful things, even the deep things of 
God. 


OPEN LETT 


One good 
Are Psalms on the - 
Lesson Needed ? The 























thing suggests another. 
temporary disappearance and 

subsequent reappearance of ‘‘ Hints 
for Lesson Hymns’’ in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times have been the occasion of many warm let- 
ters to the Editor, testifying to the usefulness of such a 
list of suggested hymns for Sunday-school workers. Now 
there comes a letter asking for the introduction of a new 
feature into the Lesson Helps, designed to be of service 
to those who cannot profit by the list of hymns. The 
letter is from a Pennsylvanian, as follows : 

Why could you not publish, side by side or underneath ‘‘ Hints 
for Lesson Hymns,"’ a list of Psalms suitable for use in connection 
with the lesson? Of course, we United Presbyterians and other 
psalm singers can make no use of the hymn suggestions, but a list 
of psalm verses would be very helpful indeed. 

How many readers of The Sunday School Times 
would be glad to see a weekly list of psalms suggested 
for use in connection with the Sunday-school lesson ? 
If all such will inform the Editor of their wishes in the 
matter, by postal card, they will help to decide whether 
or not the suggestion of the Pennsylvania reader is likely 
to be of enough general value to justify its adoption in 
The Sunday School Times. 


- 


It is good to know of deserved suc- 
cess. There ought to be encourage- 
ment in it for us. There may be 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers to-day— 
faithful workers, yet sometimes tempted to give up 
because of apparently slight results—who welcome, and 
are in need of. anything that comes ta.them in the way af 
encouragement to continued effort in the work of teaching 
God's word to others. For all such, the following letter 
from a Connecticut reader to the Editor brings a message 
of encouragement in its testimony to the results, lasting 
through more than sixty years, of one worker's faithful- 
ness and undaunted energy. 


Lessons from a 
Connecticut 
Sunday-School 


I had the pleasure, last Sunday afternoon, of attending the sixty- 
second anniversary of the Sunday-school at Gilead, near New 
London. It was organized, as you well know, May 8, 1836, by 
Henry P. Haven. Despite the severe storm which prevailed last 
Sunday afternoon, twenty-three persons were/present. All of these 
had to walk, or ride in open wagons, some distance, in order to 
be present. The superintendent, Mr. H. H. Gorton, conducted 
a simple opening service, consisting of singing, responsive»Scrip- 
ture reading, and a prayer. The children sang one hymn very 
nicely. From Mr. Gorton's annual report it appears that the 
membership of the school is now forty-seven. The average atten- 
dance for the past year was thirty-six. The offerings for benevo- 
lence amounted to forty dollars. Fifty-one sessions of the school 
were held. Mr, William Gorton, who was present last Sunday 
afternoon, and who is a regular attendant, was led to the first ses- 
sion May 8, 1836, by his mother. He was then a boy of four 
In the talk which I was permitted to make last 


Sunday afternoon, I took the liberty to quote from ‘‘A Model 


years of age. 


Superintendent "’ the following words concerning work in small 


country neighborhoods : ‘‘It requires character and faith. It 


demands. spirit of consecration, and a degree of earnestness and 
tenacity of purpose, found only rarely among Christian disciples."’ 
In such a spirit, and with such a purpose, Henry P. Haven laid 
the foundations of this school broad and deep, and it abides and 
flourishes because of this. I have written this because I know of 
your peculiar interest in this school, and I felt that you might be 
willing to take the time to read something in regard to its present 


condition and prospects. 


That Gilead Sunday-school is of interest to more per- 
sons than the Editor alone. 
in a book on the life, character, and methods of work, 
of Henry P. Haven (‘tA Model Superintendent,"’ by 
H. Clay Trumbull), in the chapter on ‘‘ A Country Sun- 
day-School :'" ‘*One Sunday morning in May, 1836, 
Mr. Haven, then twenty-one years old, asked his super- 
intendent, just before the opening of the school session, 
if he knew of any place where neighborhood mission 
work was needed in the country about New London 
‘Certainly I do,’ was the superintendent's reply. «A 
man is to call here this very morning from a district in 
Waterford, to see if he can get some one to start a Sun- 
day-school there. There is the place for you. 


Its founding is described 


Go with 
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him.’ The suddenness of this opening startled Mr. 
Haven. He was at first disposed to consider the ques- 
tion further. ‘There's no time like the present,’ said 
the good superintendent. ‘The Lord wants you. Go 
at once.’ The young teacher went accordingly.’"’ That 
was the foundation of the Gilead Sunday-school, which 
has just celebrated its sixty-second anniversary. The 
spirit that characterized its founding did not leave it 
during the forty years that Mr. Haven was with the 
school, nor does it seem to have left it now, more than 
twenty years after his death. The school was as re- 
markable for its continuance as for its founding. One 
instance of this was the action of Mr. Haven when the 
subject of winter vacations came up. A winter Sun- 
day-school in the country was a rare exception sixty 
years ago. But although the school was four miles from 
his home, with only three houses in sight of the school- 
house, and the trip might be a tedious one in mid-winter, 
Mr. Haven was sure that souls were as precious and Bible 
study as important in January as in July. He therefore 
quickly settled on this basis of permanent action : so long 
as one teacher and two scholars would attend, he would 
keep up the school without a peradventure. When the 
number dropped below that, he would reopen the ques- 
tion for further consideration, From this decision he 
never wavered. That would seem to be a fair solution 
of the vacation question. Sunday-school workers to-day 
have opportunities and advantages, encouragements and 
‘‘helps,’’ that Henry P. Haven never knew of; but 
superintendents, teachers, and scholars alike can find 
lessons for their guidance and reasons for their encour- 
agement in the life and growth of the little Gilead Sun- 
day-school and _ its founder. 


IBULORS 


From Calvary 







By Mavel Waric 


; 


es (| me thine heart,’’ He called to me one day. 
And I lvoked on the ground, and answering 
said, 
‘‘Ask not of me ; I gave mine own away, 
And I have none instead."’ 


**Give me thy joy,'’ he said. And while he spake 


I looked out to the sea, and made reply : 
** Desolate am I now for one joy's sake ; F 
Ask not of such as I." 


**Give me thy life,'’ he said, and came more near. 
Whereat I turned, and hid mine eyes to weep. 
**Lord God, I have been dead for many a year ; 
Trouble thou not my sleep." 


** Nor love, nor life, nor joy ?"’ he answered low. 
‘*T have come far for thee to this my cross ; 
Suffer me not with empty hands to go, 
But let me take thy loss."’ 

Chicago, V7. 


o> 


Gladstone’s Power as an Orator 


A Personal Reminiscence 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


NOTABLE illustration of the power of Mr. Glad- 
stone in public address was given in his successful 
efforts to overthrow the. Conservative Ministry of Great 
Britain, in its appeal to the voters of the country, in the 
spring of 1880. When, but a little time before, Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had returned with high 
honors from the Berlin Conference, it had seemed that 
the Conservative Ministry was securely entrenched in 
pubiic favor. But soon new issues caused new divisions, 
and Mr. Gladstone, the recognized leader of the oppo- 
sition, even while he was, and for some time had been, 
in retirement as a public man, was quick to avail him- 
self of this possibility of the overturn of his natural 
opponents; and when Lord Beaconsfield confidently 
ventured on an appeal to the country, the fight was fairky 
opened. 

Beginning with his famous speech at Midlothian, Mr. 
G.adstone swept over the country with the appeals of his 
fiery and impassioned eloquence, carrying away all the 
claims and defenses of the Conservative Ministry, and 
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winning the ears and hearts of the voters so that, at the 
election following, such a majority against the Conserva- 
tives was secured in Parliament as had not by any 
observer been deemed within the range of possibility, 
and which was almost unprecedented. Justin McCarthy, 
referring to the causes of this overturn, says that ‘‘ most 
of all there was the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone."’ 
«The speeches literally swept the Conservatives away."’ 
«|t would indeed be difficult to overestimate the effect 
of those Midlothian speeches upon the English people, 
and, in consequence, upon the Tory administration."’ 
At the time of that triumph, I heard one of our more 
eloquent American statesmen say, that in all the history 
of the world there had never been known such a triumph 
of a single orator over so wide an extent of country, and 
over such an immense population. 

As I had occasion at that time and later to have a 
personal interest in Mr. Gladstone's movements, and to 
be a witness of a direct triumph of his in the field of 
oratory, I venture to think that a reference to it at this 
time will be of interest to many. 

Some weeks before that first speech of Mr. Gladstone 
at Midlothian, I had written to him, asking an article 
for The Sunday School Times on the Bible in its influ- 
ence on personal character. In doing this, I enclosed a 
liberal draft to his order as an honorarium. Months 
passed before he replied. It was not until after his 
triumph that he sent back the draft. Then he did this 
with the statement that he had retained the draft while 
he was on his tour, hoping to write the article after his 
return, but that the unexpected turn of affairs had now 
rendered it inexpedient, if not impossible, for him to 
write as he had hoped to. His modest suggestion as 
he returned the draft was, that he regretted he should 
now be ‘‘ unable to earn it.’’ 

In April, 1881, while I was in Jerusalem, I heard of 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield, the great Conservative 
leader. A month later I was, with my young traveling 
companion, in London once more, on my return from 
the Peninsula of Sinai. Being desirous of attending a 
session of the House of Commons, I wrote a note to 


Mr. Gladstone, asking if he would kindly send me cards 
of admission for myself and a friend. I mentioned the 


time I should spend in London, and the day on which I 
was to sail from Liverpool. Promptly he forwarded two 
cards of admission to the Speakers’ Gallery, securing 
choice seats just back of the Peers’ benches. The 
evening designated on these cards was the last before 
my date for sailing, and, indeed, after my intended de- 
parture from London, as named to him. It occurred 
to me that possibly Mr. Gladstone was to speak at that 
time, and therefore had courteously arranged to give me 
an opportunity of hearing him. As he had been far 
from well for some time, I had not ventured to hope that 
] might hear him at this time. The event proved the 
correctness of my surmise as to his plans. 

Mr. Gladstone made one of his great speeches, that 
night, on the Irish Land Bill, on which the opposition 
was making issue with the Liberal Ministry, and this 
The Times of 
the next morning said that it was not generally known, 


made the occasion a rare one for me. 


even when the House of Commons met that evening, that 
Mr. Gladstone was to speak, but that he took the place 
of one of his subordinates. His intervention ‘‘at that 
particular stage of the debate’’ was said by The Satur- 
day Review to be ‘‘an unmistakable confession that 
matters were not going smoothly ;"' yet the speech was 
fain itted to be ‘‘a brilliant one, and full of power."’ 

Then, as now, the Irish question was in an unsettled 
State, and there was a lack of agreement even in any one 
party as to the wisdom of each successive measure pro- 
posed in Parliament. While Mr. Gladstone was on the 
hustings, his task was the simple one of showing the mis- 
takes and weaknesses of the party then in power, and of 
making bright promises for the future in case his party 
were returned to the ascendancy. His efforts were then 
confined to securing votes for the Liberal candidates,at 
the next election. Now, however, he had a very differ- 
ent and a much harder task. 

Ata crisis like this one, in advocacy of a particular 
measure, he had three separate constituencies to con- 
sider. There was his own party, the members of which 
were not all agreed as to the desirableness of this Land 
sill. There was the Irish party, under the lead of Mr. 
Parnell, desirous of securing more than was conceded in 
tis enactment. There was the Conservative party, set 


"%ainst the Ministry and all its measures. All of these 
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parties must be separately appealed to, in order to swell 
the votes in support of the Ministry, and to lessen the 
vote of its opponents. This it was that brought out Mr. 
Gladstone's full power as a debater. 

Although not so declaring it, he was to make three 
speeches in one, advocating his measure on different 
grounds, and endeavoring to win votes for that measure 
from the three several constituencies. Yet his speech 
must have the appearance of consistency and unity, 
without a disclosure of its composit character. It was 
in the masterful adroitness of this successful effort that 
Mr. Gladstone displayed his wonderful ability in sway- 
ing the minds of those who came under the influence of 
his speech. The vote was in his favor. His Ministry 
was re-established, in spite of the hopes and efforts of 
all opponents.. And for myself I gained a new percep- 
tion of the elements of the power of Mr. Gladstone, 
which enabled him to fill such a place, and for so 
long, as a leader of men in the history of the British 
empire. 

I was interested in observing that The Times of 
the next morning, while speaking of the ability and force 
of Mr. Gladstone's speech, as ‘‘ showing all his mastery 
ef language and all his impressive earnestness,’’ also 
suggested that it lacked the unity and methodical ar- 
rangement which ordinarily characterized his addresses. 
Thus what was the most remarkable and important 
feature of that great speech was actually pointed to as a 
defect, as judged by the schoolboy's standard. What 
better evidence could there be of that art which conceals 
art than in his construction of that great work of art ? 

Of course, the main line of thought in that speech 
was in the direction of proving the reasonableness and 
wise policy of the measure proposed. This would natu- 
rally tend to convince his followers of the expediency 
and duty of such action on the part of the Government. 
Incidentally he sought to show to the members of the 
Irish party that, even though they desired to have more, 
they would do well to accept this legislation as far as it 
went, and thus pave the way for further advance. But 
it was in his adroit appeal to the opposition, not to at- 


tempt the overthrow of the Liberal Ministry on this 
issue, that Mr Gladstone mace nts must effective ue 
terances. 

Lord Salisbury was at that time the leader of the Con- 
servative party, as the successor of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote was the leader of that party 
in the House of Commons, and therefore directly pitted 
against Mr. Gladstone. These two opponents were most 
unequally matched in debate, although their personal 
relations were always pleasant, Sir Stafford Northcote 
having been for a time the private secretary of Mr. 
Gladstone. Sir Stafford Northcote, while a man of un- 
questioned ability, had a gentle and kindly manner that 
often seemed. suggestive of weakness. Mr. Gladstone, 
while equally courteous and affable, gave evidence in his 
very figure and in all his utterances of massive strength. 
He was generally known as the ‘‘Grand Old Man,"’ 
and Sir Stafford Northcote was by many characterized 
as the ‘‘Grand Old Woman."’ 

As if in mere incidental remark, Mr. Gladstone sug- 
gested that it would not be wise for the opposition to 
overthrow the Liberal Ministry, even if it could do so, on 
this Irish Land Bill issue, and thus come into power with 
the responsibility of managing it in some other way. 
Lord Beaconsfield, he was sure, would not have advised 
this. ‘‘I have had a long experience of Lord Beacons- 
field,’’ he said; ‘‘ and you do not remain wholly ignorant 
of a man with whom on a thousand questions you are 
obliged, however swords."’ 


unequally, to measure 


Then he referred to the historic incident of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, when Lord Beacons- 
field was earnestly opposed to the measure, yet was. too 
wise to attempt the overthrow of the Ministry on that 
issue, and to come into power leaving it unsettled. 

The ‘‘ Grand Old Man,’’ 
‘«Grand Old Woman,"’ as if in kindly pity for him 


because the unwise leader of his party had laid this bur- 


turning at this point to the 


*den on his shoulders, said, in gentle commiseration : 
‘«When I found that the leader of the opposition had 
decided to make a direct issue with the Government on 
this particular measure, 1 was reminded anew that— 
Lord Beaconsfield is dead."’ 

The effect was crushing. The needed 
secured. There was another oratorical triumph of the 
««Grand Old Man."’ 

Philadelphia. 


votes were 
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“God Made Me Me” 
By the Rev. James C. Fernald 


FATHER stepped into his parlor at dusk just as a 

childish figure was passing out by another door. 
He called his elder daughter's name. 
answered : 


A gentle voice 


‘« It isn't Ida ; it's Ruth." 

Knowing how eager children always are to be older, 
he said : 

‘*Wouldn't you rather be Ida ?"’ 

‘* No,"’ was the reply. 

‘«Why not ?"’ 

Then came the wonderfully deep and thoughtful an- 
swer, ‘* Because God made me wie."’ 

Satisfaction with one's nature as the gift, endowment, 
and plan of God! ‘We are his workmanship.’" A 
great part of the trouble and pain of life results from the 
endeavor to be somebody else. 

A man has the gift of money-making. He is quick 
to see the strong and weak points of any enterprise, and 
But all this is 
little in his eyes, because his ideal is to be a public 
speaker (for which he has no ability). He gives hand- 
somely to various causes, and thrusts himself in,to make 
long speeches which are dismal failures, only endured 
because of the generous giving of the man who inflicts 
them. 


has exceptional administrative capacity. 


Here is a minister of great logical power and intense 
earnestmess, who carries an audience to irresistible con- 
viction when he is stirred so as to forget himself. All 
that seems easy to him. It is 


to be a wit,—to win the applause and admiration given 


But he has an ambition. 


to a certain flashing, coruscating, humorous platform 
orator. For that he studies out antiquated jokes, and 
breaks the thread of his argument to lug them in. You 
can see him hewing his way to them, like a lumberman 
to a tall forest tree. But the tree is such a poor stick 
when he gets to it! For the sake of his real sense and 
earnestness people pityingly tolerate the elephantine 
gambols of his wit. Yet it is indulged with a distinct 
loss of power. 

Here, on the other hand, is a plain, faithful, devout 
pastor, whose words of practical exhortation touch the 
hearts and mold the lives of men. But all that seems 
to him so wofully commonplace !_ He must be a philo- 
unfathomable 


discourses on the Higher Criticism and German Rational- 


sophical theologian. So he constructs 
ism, of which the only things remembered are the terse 
and vigorous objections of the skeptics, which he vainly 
Had he let them alone, and 
simply preached the Word, his life, his faith, his work, 


endeavored to answer. 


would have answered them irresistibly. 

A pastor with choice gifts as preacher, adviser, ‘‘ son 
ig He must 
gather money for great expenditures, or he must pay the 
church debt. 
do it. 


the whole situation, and finally* sets everybody by the 


of consolation,'’ must needs be a financier. 
He gets in the way of brethren who could 
He neglects his pulpit, which is the real key of 
ears, and resigns. How much wiser the apostles in the 
early day, who recognized that God had given them a 
specific work, and said, ‘‘ It is not meet that we should 
leave the word of God and serve tables."’ 

A young man has remarkable mechanical insight and 
constructive ability. Hand and eye are absolutely true. 
He is studious, but not a talker, except when he can 
give the gist of thought or argument in a few telling 
words, —oftenest a single sentence. Now it is not im- 
possible that God may call this young man to the minis- 
try, and have special use there for his. peculiar gifts. 
But it would be a great mistake for man to urge him to 
the sacred office, for there, to all human computation, he 
would be working with the weakest part of his mind, 
while as a surgeon he would have use for his supremest 
strength, and probably win exceptional success. 

A rich man’s son inherits the taste for business by 
which his father made his morey. He has small use 
for poetry, which seems to him visionary and impracti- 
cal, and fairly detests Latin and Greck. He has no in- 
terest in books merely as books. He wants to see some 
direct practical outcome of whatever he does. But this 


young man must go through college, because it is ‘‘ the 


thing.’"" What is he to do with himself in the seven 
years? He has money, and there are persons who will 
help him spend it. If he has a spice of mischief im 
him, he gets into scrapes. If he has tendencies to dis- 





















































































































































































sipation, they are developed. He becomes the torment 
and burden of professors, and all through life never re- 
If his father had had 
the moral courage to say, ‘‘ My boy is not a scholar ; I 


covers from those wasted years. 


will let him go into business, as he wishes, and help 
him to become a first-class business man,’ he would 
have been in the line of the providence of God. 

At the same time young men of poor families, with a 
burning thirst for knowledge, eager to be ministers, mis- 
sionaries, lawyers, statesmen, physiciarfs, scientists, or 
educators, see life gliding by and their ambitions unful- 
filled, when a small part of the money wasted by the 
man who hated study would have épened to one of them 
a noble life-career. Suppose that same father had said, 
** The money it would have cost to make my boy a poor 
scholar against his will shall be given to make a royally 
good scholar of some poor young man to whom scholar- 
ship is the breath of life!'’ Then he would have 
secured that noblest investment of money,—an invest- 
ment in manhood and in immortality ; while his son, 
successful in business, could have gone on helping still 
other men, whom God made students, to become the 
scholars he meant them to be. 

Every finite being is one-sided, and the one-sidedness 
is part of the plan of God, because ‘‘ none of us liveth 
to himself.’’ We are shaped, not for what we may be 
as isolated existences, but as chiseled stones fitting into 
the temple of a complete humanity. We are made to 
differ with as intelligent a purpose as the strings of a 
piano or the pipes of an organ. From the difference 
comes the harmony, and the very value of each string 
or pipe is in its not having the tone of any other. 

The Apostle Paul uses (1 Cor. 12 : 12-26) the simile 
of the human body, with its different members, hand, 
foot, and eye, to the same purpose. Considered as an 
eye, the hand is a very poor thing, needing to come into 
actual contact, and even then unable to distinguish 
colors ; while the eye can range millions of miles, and 
note the most delicate and varied hues. Considered as 
a hand, as a grasping mechanism, the cye that cannot 
be touched by a grain of dust is a conspicuous failure. 
But the hand considered as a hand, or the eye consid- 
ered as an eye, is perfect. As associated in the body. 
each is more because of the other, and because the 
other is so different, The hands of the blind some- 
times acquire a fineness of tactile perception that per- 
forms many of the offices of sight. But what should we 
think of a man with eyesight who should persist in 
training the hand to do the work which the eye, in a 
flash, could do a thousand times better? So, whoever 
forces himself into work contrary to the bent of his 
nature is working with the poorest and weakest of his 
powers, and dwarfing his life proportionately in con- 
sequence. 

As a rule, the life work God has for us is indicated by 
the faculties with which he has especially endowed us. 
Longfellow might have been made an accountant, but 
the world would have lost a poet. Gladstone might 
have succeeded as a merchant, but the world would 
If we would do the 
greatest service to God and the world, it is likely to be 
in the line of our natural powers and faculties,—not 
crushed nor thwarted, nor left to aimless drifting, but 


have had a statesman. the less. 


fully developed and rightly directed. 

Even unlovely traits can be converted into elements 
of power. Saul, the persecutor ‘‘ unto strange cities,"’ 
becomes Paul the missionary unto strange lands. 

There is a striking but neglected passage of Scripture : 
**See, | have called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, 

. and [ have filled him with the spirit of God, in wis- 
dom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 
stones, to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in 
all manner of workmanship "’ (Exod. 31 : 2-5). 

Doubtless Moses, if he had applied himself assidu- 
ously to it, could have done the work of Bezaleel. He 
probably would not have done it so well, while it would 
time and toil ; and where would 


have cost him more 


have been the leader and lawgiver of Israel? The Lord 
and 


éach fulfilled the Lord's will by not doing the other's 


called Bezaleel just as truly as he called Moses ; 


work, but doing thoroughly his own. 

be noted. The 
needs balance and equipoise, and, for this, weak facul- 
lies must be trained and strengthened as much asa 
weak muscle or limb. But this is not with a view of 


Certain limitations must character 
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making the weaker faculties equal to the strong, but of 
making them an adequate counterpoise, so that the 
strong can more freely and surely exert their strength. 
Tendencies decidedly evil must be subdued, but even 
these may be utilized by resistance, so thdt the charac- 
ter is at once stronger for holding them in check, and 
more sympathetic with others as knowing 
weakness. 

Sometimes the coveted door is shut, and life calls one 
imperiously on in an uncongenial path. 
we can only bow to a higher wisdom. There are in us 
all unsuspected powers that emergency may call out. 
He who seeth the end from the beginning has seen fit 
to develop those. It remains for us, then, to use the 
best power that may be used within the limitations of the 
providence of God. 


its own 


In such case 


There is a wonderful rest and peace—an absence of 
friction—in being one’s own ‘best, truest self. This is 
one of the best correctives of envy. Another may do a 
greater, higher, more renowned work. God be thanked 
that he can! I am doing what God has given me. 
God be thanked that I can! Jesus said of his own 
transcendent work, ‘‘I have finished the work thou 
gavest me to do."’ 

This being one’s self is not the death of aspiration, 
it is rather the opening for aspiration of a practicable 
channel. When I aspire to reach the highest point 
within the God-appointed limits of life and power given 
me,—to do and attain just my very best,—aspiration 
becomes simple and practical instead of vague and vis- 
ionary. The limits, too, are, all at the side,—none at 
the top, which is open to immortality. 

Let us each accept the child's lesson, ‘‘God made 
He wants of me, not the exact service of any 
other human being,—man, woman, or child, —but just 
the very best of me,—a consecrated, perfected, glorified 
self."’ 


West New Brighton, N. Y. 
tro 
Of Such is the Kingdom 


A Pewne Navcetive 


By Elizabeth 


me Me, 





HAT very young childrer. sometimes give unmis- 

takable evidence of faith in Christ, and are calm 

and trustful even in the face of death, has been beauti- 

fully demonstrated in the case of a little seven-year-old 
friend who has just been called from earth to heaven. 

It was during the Christmas holidays, while the family 
were visiting relatives in a neighboring city, that this 
little girl was stricken down with that dreaded disease, 
—diphtheria. 

Never will those who loved her and cared for her so 
tenderly forget the experiences of those few weeks. The 
swect faith, the childish prayers that fell from the 
little parched lips, and the earnest and constant desire 
that others should pray for her, were most touching, and 
will ever live in the memories of those who, through the 
weary days and nights, watched over her. 

‘Why don't somebody pray for me ?’’ she asked one 
day, when the suffering had been very great. ‘* Nobody 
is praying for me, papa.”’ 

When assured that they were praying for her con- 
stantly, though silently, and that friends at home— 
some of whom were mentioned by name—were also 
remembering her in prayer, she seemed much pleased, 
but was not fully satisfied till both father and mother 
had knelt by her bedside, and offered up a petition in 
her behalf. 

More than a year ago, while visiting at the home of 
this dear little one, I was deeply touched by her loving 
efforts to care for me during a slight sickness which kept 
me on the sofa most of the day, and especially when, in 
one of our confidential talks afterward, my tender little 
nurse said, «‘ Auntie, I prayed for you when you were 
sick,’’ and repeated the words she had used. 

Of course, she had long ago been taught to say ‘«‘ Now 
I lay me,"’ but I am quite sure this was her first volun- 
tary prayer ; and the awed tone of voice, and look of 
reverence on the expressive little face, made the simple 
words doubly sweet to me. 

If this so deeply moved one who, though loving her 
tenderly, was not one of her very own, what were the 
mcether’s feelings when; during that last sad _ illness, 
finding her darling’s golden head bowed as if in prayer 
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one day, and gently questioning her, she received the 
answer : 

“I'm praying for you, mama. I'm asking Ged to 
give you strength to take care of me."’ 

Once she said, ‘‘ Papa, you and mama pray for mc ; 
I don't know how,’’'—feeling, I suppose, her own in- 
ability to frame a prayer in what she considered the 
proper language. But the brief petition, ‘‘ Lord, help 
me,’’ and the words ‘‘ Dear Jesus’’ and ‘ Blessed 
Lord,’’ were frequently on her lips, especially during the 
hours of greatest suffering. Shortly before the end 
came she attempted to repeat the prayer our Lord taught 
his disciples, but faltered after the words ‘‘ thy kingdom 
come.’’ 

‘« Thy will be done,’’ began the mother, thinking to 
help her child’s failing memory ; but her voice broke at 
the significant words, and the prayer remained unfin- 
ished, for the little sufferer's strength was gone. 

In the beginning of her illness she had expressed a 
desire that she might get well, and wanted to be taken 
to her own home ; but a change came. 

‘«God doesn’t want me to get well,’’ she said, sweetly 
submissive to his will. <‘‘ I'm’ going to heaven, and 
that’s a better place to live than this.’’ 

Never from that time did she express a wish to re- 
cover. Though conscious to the last, and apparently 
realizing her condition, she seemed to have no fear of 
death, no dread of the great change that was so near. 
So sweetly did she rest in Him whom, thus early, she 
had learned to love and trust. She frequently spoke of 
her heavenly home and its inhabitants as though they 
were already a reality to her. The Lord himself seemed 
ever present. 

‘« Papa,"’ she said, toward the end,—*‘‘ papa, I see 
the river, and God and the spirits are there.’’ 

Calmly. she bade her dear ones farewell, sending a 
message of love and a good-by kiss to each of the 
absent sisters, then sweetly fell ‘‘ asleep in Jesus.’’ 

Can there be any doubt, in the face of such evidences 
as these, that the religion of little children is a very 
real thing ? 


Kansas City, Kan, 





“ Jerry’s” Defeat 


By Harriet E. Foulke 


oe and Phoebe Lee were sitting on the doorstep. 
It would soon be time for them to go to school. 

Presently Sarah rose with a sigh, and went over to the 
pails that stood on the bench by the kitchen window ; 
then she turned toward her sister with a sober face: 

‘*Come, Phoebe,’’ said she, ‘‘ the water's all gone. 
We'll have to go to the spring ; we can't put it off any 
longer.”’ 

Phoebe's round, cheerful face grew serious. 

‘«Tsn’t there azy water there ?’’ 

‘* Not one drop,"’ 


she asked. 
answered Sarah, and the sisters put 
on their sunbonnets, and started off reluctantly. 

The little girls were expected to carry water daily from 
the spring for household use. The distance was not 
great nor the buckets heavy, but there was no othet task 
that they dreaded, so much, for, through the barnyard 
where they must pass, was ‘‘ Jerry,"’ old 
gander. 

He proudly marched at the head of his flock, and, 
whenever he saw the children in his domain, he would 
dart after them with a frightful hiss, his long neck ex- 
tended, and away they would scamper in terror, as though 
pursued by an evil spirit. j 

Sarah generally made her escape, for she was swift 
and agile ; but, alas, for plump little Phoebe, who never 


the cross 


, could run fast ! 


When the girls reached the barnyard gate, they looked 
around for their enemy. There he was down by the 
spring eating-the tender green grass that grew near the 
water. The sisters looked at each other in dismay. 
They sat down on the ground, hoping he would go away, 
and, after a time, their patience was rewarded. 

They saw him turn proudly, twitch his tail with satis- 
faction, and, calling his flock, he waddled down the hill 
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«« Now's our time, Phoebe," whispered Sarah, as she 
hastily caught up her pail and opened the gate. 

They kept in the shadow of the barn as long as they 
could, then they peeped cautiously out. The flock had 
disappeared over the hill. With a sigh of relief, they 
ran down and filled their pails, and came back in 
safety. ; 

‘«Oh!"’ said Phoebe, catching her breath, «‘ I'm so 
glad he didn’t see us !"’ 

«« Never mind,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘ he'll be on hand next 
time to pay up for it. We never have good luck two times 
together.’’ 

“Well,” 
anyhow.”’ 

They picked up their pails again, and went back to 
the house. 

After breakfast was over, the two girls started for the 
district school. Their little brother Willie went with 
them as far as the gate. Next year he woald go all the 


answered Phoebe, ‘‘ we're safe this time, 


way. 

The day seemed long to him while his sisters were 
away, so he went out to the field and dropped corn for 
his father until he was tired, then he rode on old Dob- 
bin's back while he pulled the plow. 

As soon as he saw the girls coming from school, he 
ran to meet them. He was very fond of them both, but 
Phoebe was his special playmate. There was nothing he 
had that he was not willing to share with her. 

They walked slowly up the lane together. 

‘¢ Mama's gone to town,’’ said Willie. 

‘‘Has she?’’ said Sarah. ‘‘ We must hurry home, 
then, and have supper ready by the time she comes 
back.’’ 

They walked briskly on, and Sarah soon had the fire 
blazing in the kitchen stove. 
buckets on the bench. 

‘« Yes, Sarah,’’ she said, ‘‘ they're empty again.’’ 

‘«* Well, come on then,’’ said her sister; ‘‘ we won't 
have any peace until it’s over. You can bring in some 
wood, Willie, while we're gone,’’ 
started out. 

When they reached the gatec 
Jerry. 

‘« He’s away again,’’ said Phoebe with delight. 

They walked through the barnyard, and down to the 
spring. They filled their pails, and started back. 

««S-s-s-s !'’ came a sound from behind the straw- 
stack, and old Jerry darted out. * 

His long neck seemed longer than ever as he stretched 
it toward them. 


Phoebe went over to the 





and the two girls 


thes cow nothing of 


His spreading wings and his terrifying 
hiss made Phoebe’s heart stand still. 

‘‘Run, Phoebe,’’ cried Sarah; ‘‘he’s after us !’’ 
And away they sped up the hill, spilling the water at 
every step. 

«*S-s-s-s!'’ hissed Jerry close at Phoebe's heels. 

She dropped her pail, and looked back. The gander 
flew at her, and caught her dress in his bill. He held it 
fast, and beat her with his wings until she slipped and 
fell. She scrambled up again, and, with a cry of ter- 
ror, started on, with old Jerry still holding her by her 
dress, 

Sarah had reached the gate, and looked back. She 
saw poor Phoebe in Jerry's power. 

‘Don't cry, Phoebe,’’ she called. And, gathering 
up a handful of stones, she threw them so fast that the 
gander loosened his hold, and the frightened child 
slipped through the gate. 

Sarah tried to comfort her. 

‘The mean old gander !"’ 
to scare us, and see us run. 
whole barnyard."’ 

‘‘I never did anything to him, and he needn't treat 
meso. I wish he would die,’’ wailed Phoebe. 

‘‘Oh ! he won't do that,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘ Ganders live 


said she. ‘‘ He just likes 


He thinks he owns this 


to be real old. I expect we'll always have him. We'll 
just have to get used to him.’’ 
‘I can't get used to him,’’ sobbed Phoebe. ‘‘And 


he’s made me spill all the water. 

They walked slowly toward the house. 
Standing in the door. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Phoebe?"’ he asked, his 
face full of sympathy. 

“Old Jerry ran after us, and he threw her down. 
But we’ ll have to go back again, for we haven't enough 
said Sarah, as she poured what was 


Willie was 


water for supper,’’ 
left in the kettle. 
Willie looked toward Phebe. 


{ 


He could tell how she 
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dreaded to go back. He was not strong enough to carry 
a heavy bucket of Water, but he was not in the least 
afraid of Jerry. He went over to her, and put his plump 
little hand on hers. 

‘*Come on, Phebe,"’ he -said. 
have hisself.’’ 


“I'll make him be- 


Old Jerry was in the barnyard, having everything his 
own way. The girls hesitated, but Willie went through 
the gate, and they followed. When they were half-way 
across, the gander started after them as usual. 

‘*S$-s—s-s !"’ 

He came toward the boy with his wings spread. 

‘*S-s—s-s !"’ 

He stretched out his neck threateningly, and put out 
his bill to seize him. 

Just then a soft little hand was thrust out, and in a 
moment it had seized the gander around his neck. 

Jerry was never more surprised in his life. He gasped 
and gurgled and rolled his eyes ; he struggled with all 
his strength to get free. 
held fast. 

The girls could scarcely believe it when they saw their 
enemy so powerless. 

‘Go on,"’ called Willie calmly. «I'll hold him till 
you come back.’’ 

Sarah ran nimbly down to the spring, but Phebe was 
almost afraid to pass him. 


But it was of no use; he was 


‘‘He can’t get away, Phoebe,’’ said Willie reassur- 
ingly. And the little girl ran by, looking backward as 
she went. 

The pails were soon filled, and the children started 
back. Not until they were safely through the gate did 
Willie loosen his hold, and, while the gander was find- 
ing his breath, Willie walked unconcernedly through 
the gate. 

Jerry gave one loud call, and away he flew down the 
hill, more frightened than he had ever been before. | He 
was more anxious to get away than the children had 
ever been. 

‘‘O Willie!’ cried Phoebe with delight. 
dear little brother ! I was afraid he would hurt you. 


«« He_can't hurt me.’' said Willie. ‘I'll hold him 
every time.’’ 


**You 


” 


From that time on, old Jerry's reign was over, and 
Phoebe and Sarah had no fear of him, for little Willie 
always went with them to the spring. 


Richmond, Ind. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that sha!l be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work wili be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-schoo!. 


— 


The Order of Service 
By the Rev. Dwight E. Marvin 


HERE is nothing, perhaps, that is more perplexing 

to a Sunday-school superintendent than the selec- 

tion of a form of service that will be both interesting 

and uplifting, and that will be characterized in all its 
parts by unity, order, and movement. 

While a large number of accessible outlines are pub- 
lished that are carefully planned, well balanced, instruc- 
tive, and worshipful, the best method, where the expense 
of printing can be borne, is for each school to have its 
own program, adapting the parts to its particular need. 
For the benefit of such schools I should like to point out 
the characteristics and leading parts of a truly helpful 
order. The characteristics are devotion, instruction, in- 
terest, and balance. 


The Service Should Be Devotional 
The opening and closing exercises have a marked in- 
fluence on the minds of old and young. The extent of 
that influence can be judged by visiting several schools 
of the same general grade, and noting the interest and 
behavior in each, It will thus be seen that, where par- 
ticular attention is paid to the devotional element in the 
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forms used, as well as in the manner of leadiag, an 
increased degree of carnestness and reverence is ob- 
tained. 

To secure a devout spirit, the words of the hymns 
should express fe truth as it is in Christ ; the tunes 
should have strength as well as beauty ; the Scriptures 
read should be appropriate ; the memory exercises 
should be important ; and the prayers, if printed in the 
order, should be carefully prepared, or selected from 
such as have been approved in the past by Christian 
sentiment. 

The Service Should Be Instructive 

Some will say that it would be impossible to have it 
otherwise, when it is made up almost entirely of Scrip- 
ture readings, prayers, and hymns. It is true that the 
poorest order will leave its impress on the heart, but 
that fact should only lead to greater anxiety to make it 
better. 

In some schools it has been thought best to arrange 
all the parts of the order so that they will emphasize 
some particular theme,—as, for example, the Trinity, 
the atonement, prayer, guidance, temperance, etc. It 
will be readily seen that, by such an arrangement, 
the central thought would be strongly impressed on the 
mind, and, when care is taken in the balancing of the 
parts, the benefit cannot be overestimated. But par- 
ticular instruction may be given in an order of service 
where there is no attempt at conformity to some domi- 
nant thought or theme, by inserting supplemental les- 
sons to be read or recited in concert or in response. 


The Service Should Be Interesting 


A heavy, dull service, no matter how carefully prepared, 
will lead to an indifferent rendering. Life and energy cre 
necessary in leading the young. ‘To secure co-operation 
in participation, two things are required of a superinten- 
dent : First, that he should keep his heart young, his mind 
bright, and his soul in communion with God ; and, sec- 
ond, that he should use an order of service that has 
brevity in its parts, variety in its matter, and balance 
in its construction. It is a great mistake to insert long 
prayers, long hymns, and long recitations. 

The Service Should Be Well Balanced 

By balance I mean that the different parts should be 
given their due prominence, and that there should. be 
ease in passing from one to another ; that the singings, 
readings, recitations, etc., should be sufficiently sepa-~ 
rated to prevent monotony and awkwardness, hold the 
interest, encourage the worship, and preserve the dig- 
nity, of the whole. Long sitting should be relieved by 
an exercise in which the school is required to stand, and 
the rising and retaking of seats, should not be so close as 
: The ex- 
ercises after the lesson study should be brief, so that the 
course of thought pursued in the different classes may 
not be disturbed, nor the impressions made by the 


to make a ‘‘jumping-up-and-down "’ service. 


teachers dissipated. 

Besides these four characteristics of a helpful service, 
let me refer briefly tv the hymns, responses, prayers, 
and memory exercises. 


The Hymns 


The test of a suitable hymn for the Sunday-school is 
not that it has a ‘‘ pretty tune,’’ a ‘‘ pleasant jingle,’’ a 
‘« good swing,’’ or that it is ‘‘ lively,"’ but that its teach- 
ing is true, its tune devotional, its matter appropriate, 
and its spirit hopeful. 

Remembering that the ultimate object of the service is 
to bring the school closer to Jesus Christ, and that the 
hour set apart is one in which religious foundations are 
laid for future usefulness in the church, how particular 
we should be to lay special emphasis on the use of 
strong, worshipful, and character-building hymns, that 
train the scholars for the larger service of the sanctuary ! 
To get the idea that the organization is a singing-school 
for practicing music, or that the service is a sacred con- 
cert, is a great mistake. It is rather ‘‘the church at 
work,’’ and the time set apart is for worship and in- 


struction. 
The Responses 


In that portion of the order of service that precedes 
the lesson, variety may be se¢ ured, interest held, instruc- 
tion imparted, and the devotional element retained, by 
the introduction of simple supplemental exercises, to 
be recited, read in concert, in alternation between the 
superintendent and school, or between different depart- 


ments, divisions, or classes. Thus there may be profit- 
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ably inserted the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, a complete 
esalm or other portion of Scripture, or, perhaps, a short 
seiection from the catechism of the church to which the 
school belongs. There might also be inserted a series 
of questions and answers on missions, denominational 
history or beliefs, general°church history, proof texts of 
the great fundamental doctrine of Christian faith, the 
main divisions of the sacred Scriptures into the Law, the 
Prophets, etc., and the location of striking chapters. It 
might be profitable for some schools to put the regular 
notices of services in the shape of a responsive exercise, 
and, where books are not drawn out of the library as 
they should be, to have a series of short answers to 
questions as to the best books at the disposal of the 
school in the line of biography, missions, travels, fic- 
tion, etc. 1 know of one school located in a down-town 
section of the city where so many of the scholars are un- 
familiar with that which is expected of them in their 
behavior at religious services that the superintendent has 
found it advantageous to introduce into the opening 
exercises definite instruction on church deportment. 

It must be remembered that, if the added matter is to 
be really useful, it must be adapted to the special needs 
of the school, and must not be crude in statement nor 
too long. 
instructive 


One or two short but definite and appropriate 
exercises, 
which is used every 
better than crowding. 


changing the character of that 
three or four months, would be 


Prayer 

Little need be said on this point, as it is customary 
for superintendents to lead themselves or call on some 
one of the teachers to lead in prayer ; but it is sometimes 
found profitable to print in a regular order short prayers, 
to be read by the leader or by the school in concert. 
Where this is desired, great care should be taken to in- 
sert only such prayers as are expressed in fitting lan- 
guage, breathe the spirit of devotion, and are appropriate. 
Usually such printed prayers can be obtained better 
from the pastor than from any other source. He is 
generally able to prepare appropriate petitions himself, 


eax to calect them, fram the devatianal literature of the nact 
The sacred Scriptures, especially the Psalms, abound 
with prayers adapted to every circumstance, are inspired 
of God, and are acceptable to every Christian heart. 
Memory Exercises 

May include much that has been referred to already 
under ‘‘ Responses.'' In addition, the school may be 
taught to repeat the text of the morning’s sermon, which 
may lead to a larger attendance on the preaching ser- 
vice, a church and Sunday-school text, the golden text 


of the day's lesson, and other verses important to have. 


fixed on the mind of every scholar. Then the location 
of the different books in the Bible, the names of the 
great chapters, and the subjects treated in different sec- 
tions of the Scriptures, may be learned and recited by 
the school. Other things will suggest, themselves to 
the wise superintendent as not only appropriate, but 
helpful. 

As to the mechanical make-up of a good Sunday- 
school order of service, opinions will differ. From my 
experience in the use of various kinds, and the examina- 
tion of many that I have collected from different sec- 
tions of the country, I think that nothing is better for 
the ordinary school that changes its exercises every three 
or four months, than to print, as far as possible, the full 
text of the services in clear type, with ample spacing, on 
good, tough, tinted paper, designating clearly just ex- 
actly what the participants are expecied to do. Whena 
school has but little money to spend in printing, outlines 
only can be used, but even then great care should be 
taken to help as well as to direct those who engage in 
the service, that everything may be done in an orderly 
way and with a reverential spirit. 


Germantown, Philadciphia. 
Cry 


In the annual report of a Sunday- 


Visitors in school whose enrolment is about two 


the Sunday-school - 

hundred and fifty, a statement has just 
been made that two hundred visitors have found their’ 
way within its walls during the past year,—an average 
of three or four strangers each Sunday. There is no 
formal system to bring this about. The pastor never 
forgets to issue a cordial invitation to its sessions at the 
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close of the morning preaching service, and the superin- 
tendent and teachers are always watching for opportuni- 
ties of seconding this invitation. That is all. -A visitors’ 
bench is a thing unknown. He is adopted into the 
family, suitably classified, supplied with a Bible, and 
made to feel very much at home before the opening 
He leaves the school with some- 
thing of the lesson truths in mind, and with a glad con- 


exercises are begun. 


sciousness that somebody is interested in his welfare. 
The sentiment of this school was voiced by an old lady : 
‘‘The people all seem to like each other so in here.”’ 
May not the Sunday-school be made a grand evangclis- 
tic force in the direction of the visitor ? 


S.. 


Seens Menesttete After using the blackboard for more 
in than thirty years, Professor De B. K. 
Blackboard Work | udwig, superintendent of the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, says of 
it that ‘‘variety, brevity, and simplicity’’ should be 


” 


aimed at in Sunday-school blackboard work. He is ac- 
customed to use two sides of a swinging board. On the 


first he has a key-note or an outline of the lesson ; on 
the other side, which he turns during the teaching 
period, he keeps at the top some word, picture, or de- 
vice for the lessons of the quarter, adding one after 
On the rest of the board 
he works out his review, with the help of the school, in 
various ways, from Sunday to Sunday. ‘The first side is 
prepared with care as to lettering and colors, but the 


another as they come along. 


reverse is done rapidly and with less elaboration, in the 
presence of the school, as the scholars respond to the su- 


perintendent’s questions. Pictures are very seldom 
attempted. 
a 
The ‘‘ Sunday-school Thermometer ”’ 
Sunday-School device is a sort of wall chart, home 
Thermometer 


made or purchased, for indicating 
the rise or fall of weekly attendance and weekly 
offerings. It is a large drawing representing two ther- 


mometers, with red tapes which can be raised or low- 
a sid 


, a a ee wo ee eee 


method, it noted that E. C. Romine, 728 
Huntington Street, Philadelphia, furnishes a chart of 
strong paper (10 < 40 inches), mounted on rollers, at 
one dollar. In ordering, the present average attendance 
and offering of the school should be mentioned. 


may be 























A Class Day Exercise 


By One of the Class 


LTHOUGH Class Day exercises are usually associated 
with institutions for secular education, we concluded 
there was no good reason against, and a number of rea- 
sons in favor of, using similar exercises on the occasion 
of the third anniversary of the organization of our Sun- 
day-school class. One of the young ladies voiced the 
of the rest when she said, 
wanted to have a part in Class Day exercises, and now 
my time has come.”’ 

The class prophecy and the presentation of gifts were, 
of course, more amusing than profitable ; but they had 
been carefully prepared by the girls and supervised by 
the teacher, and gave some interesting and helpful 
glimpses into the present trend and the future possibili- 
ties of each one’s life. 

When one of our most earnest and studious girls was 
given an intricate puzzle as a gift, it needed no explana- 
tion ; we knew the more difficult it was the more likely 
she was to work it out, just as she did the Sunday-school 
An al- 
manac for 1898, with every Sunday in the year carefully 
marked, was given the one who was most irregular in 


sentiment ‘“T’'ve always 


lessons in their literary and spiritual bearings. 


attendance. 
an autograph album, every page of which gave some deii- 
nite instructions on voice culture. 

The class prophet predicted the home, the hospital, 
the mission field, among our future spheres of influence, 
and, in spite of laughing remarks, there was an under- 


Even the teacher, who never sang, received 
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lying vein of seriousness as we thought on these possi- 
bilities. 

The interest of the evening seemed ‘to center on the 
class history, which was well written and full of facts. 
A few extracts may be of interest to other Sunday-school 
workers. 

‘«It is now three years since our class was organized 
of material which had once been in the Sur.day-school, 
but, for one reason or another, had dropped out. We 
began with five scholars ; we now have thirteen, —one of 
our number having advanced to the teachers’ ranks. We 
are being in a measure prepared for this work by taking 
turns at teaching our own class ; one lesson each month 
is taught by one of us, our teacher being there to give 
suggestions as to the treatment of the lessons, and to 
add the practical applications which we sometimes hesi- 
tate to enlarge upon. 

‘«Our attendance during these three years has been 
good ; finding that irregularity is a hindrance to Bible 
study, most of us study the lesson whether we can be at 
Sunday-school or not. Our collections vary considerably, 
but are much the best on the first Sunday of the month, 
which is missionary Sunday. During the past year we 
sent a.contribution toward the outfit fund of a lady mis- 
sionary. Our class social, which meets monthly at our 
homes, and which was organized in the hope that we 
might become better acquainted and have an enjoyable 
social time, is altogether successful. We have been ob- 
serving the anniversary of the organization of the class 
by helping some needy one in the congregation by send- 
ing a donation on the eve of Thanksgiving Day ; the 
money value of each-of*these donations has ranged from 
five to ten dollars. The good it has done us cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. 

‘« While these three years have brought us into pleas- 
ant, helpful relations with each other, there has been a 
higher end in view ; namely, Bible study. It has been 
our aim so to study the Word of God that we might be- 
come more familiar with its teachings, and so apply them 
that our every-day life would be influenced thereby. We 
are grateful that thus far no serious illness or great sor- 


row has entered our little group. What another year 
may bring forth we know not. Let us €nter it trustfulty, 


believing that, if we acknowledge God in all our ways, 
he will direct our paths.’’ 
A short prayer of gratitude for past leadings and for 
future guidance, closed our first Class Day exercises. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


CAB 


In a Sunday-school which is kept 
open all the year through, it frequently 
happens that the teacher takes a 
vacation in summer. To such the exneriment of Miss 
Adella L. Baker, of Syracuse, New York, will be of 
interest. Miss Baker is at the head of the primary 
class in the Good Will Congregational Sunday-school 
in that city. She writes : ‘‘ During one vacation, when 
I was to be absent several Sundays, the teachers 
arranged to take turns in conducting the class. Each 
week I wrote a letter to the class, trying to say what 
I would say about the lesson if present. This was 
sent to the teacher in charge for the day, or to some 
pupil hard to interest or to control. Once the message 
was a telegram, and the ten-word lesson was the most 
effective of the series. The teacher in charge wrote me 
each week, telling about the school session and the im- 
pression made by the letter. The plan served the 
double purpose of keeping the superintendent and class 
united and of lessening the work of those who conducted 
the school. 


Primary 
Vacation Letters 


a. 


Point is better than points. If the 
selected lesson text is ten verses, and 
each verse contains two distinct facts 
or statements, there are many -teachers who seem to 
deem it their duty to make twenty moral points in their 
half-hour’s work. 


Point Better 
than Points 


There are other teachers, much fewer- 
in number, who understand the art of making the whole 
lesson converge to a common point. The result of the 
first sort of work is that the pupils have felt a pricking 
sensation covering considerable area of feeling. The 
result of the second sort is that the pupils are conscious 
of a single definite truth having gained a lodgement 
within them. A chestnut burr will prick and scratch 


the surface, but it will not sink very deep as an arrow- 
head. 
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x. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan. ....... . Matt. 15: 21-31 

, __ {Sufferings of Jesus Forctold . .. . . . Matt. 16: 21-28 
2. April 10.—{ Or, The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter). . Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April s7.—The Transfiguration. ..........6-. Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness ........ . Matt. 18: 21-35 
s. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. ..........-. Matt. 21 : 6-16 


> 


May 8.-+The Marriage Feast . 
7. May 15.—Watchfulness 


Matt. 22: 1-14 
. Matt. 24: 42-51 
. Matt. 25: 31-46 
. Matt. 26 : 17-39 


x 


. May 22.—The Day of Judgment . 
May 29.—The Lord’s Supper . 

10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned . 

1i. June 12.—Jesus Crucified. . 

12. June r19.—The Risen Lord . 

13. June 26.—Review. 


. « « « Matt. 27: 21-26 
. . Matt. 27: 35-50 
. Matt. 23 : 8-20 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


es 
Study 24.—Jesus Crucified 


Matthew 27 : 27-66 (? 13, Part III. 
Study 1). 


See ‘* General Survey,’’ 


From the time of the great confessioa near Cesarea Philippi, 
Jesus had been seeking to prepare his disciples for his being 
** delivered into the hands of sinful men.’’ ‘The disciples had 
found it a saying too hard for them. At first they denied its 
possibility, then they accepted the statement in wondering 
silence, and, now that the fulfilment has come, they have for- 
saken or denied their Master. The present study considers 
the culmination of the hostility of the ‘‘ sinful men.’’ 


I, THE MOCKERY BY THE SOLDIERS (27 : 27-31). 

John (John 19: 1-16) has a fuller account, showing Pilate’s 
further and repeated efforts to release Jesus without losing 
the good-will of the populace, and the final veiled threat of a 


complaint at Rome which led him to give Jesus over to their 
will, “rhis mockery Dye sorarers tastenea ore cmc prec 


of the charge against Jesus, and showed contempt for the 
Jewish people quite as much as for Jesus. The absurdity 
of so meek and desolate a king would excite’ their coarse 
merriment. The crown of thorns was a part of the mock pomp 
in which they decked out Jesus, quite in keeping with the 
While doubtless somewhat painful, there is 
no evidence that it was meant as an instrument of physical tor- 


reed scepter. 
ture. Ecclesiastical sentiment has often fixed attention on the 
tortured body of the Saviour rather than on the soul ‘‘ exceed- 
ing sorrowful.’’ His sufferings were quite other and more 
awful than those to which the martyrs went, in later times, 
singing hymns of victory. 

II. THE CRUCIFIXION (27 : 32-44). 

Mark seems to indicate (Mark 15 : 21) that the family of 
Simon of Cyrene was later identified with the Christian com- 
munity,—a very likely result of this involuntary service of 
Note also in Luke (Luke 23 : 27-31) the words of 
Jesus to the ‘‘daughters of Jerusalem.’’ The ‘‘ wine min- 
gled with gall’? ( v. 34; Mark 15 : 23 has myrrh) was proba- 
bly offered with kindly intent, it being supposed that this potion 
had a somewhat anesthetic effect. The word ‘gall’? in 
Matthew may be due to Psalm 69: 21 (comp. Deut. 29: 
Note the 
fine reserve of the evangelist concerning the details of the 


Simon’s, 


18, where gall is used of some bitter herb). 


crucifixion ; verse 35 simply states that it had taken place. 
Note the further mockery in the title written over Jesus, as 
well as the railing of the people and the priests. Consider 
also the profound, though unsuspected, truth in both (vs. 37, 
42). Per- 
haps they were offenders in an insurrection, like Barabbas, but 


Note Jesus’ companions in suffering (vs. 38, 44). 
less fortunate than he. In that case they may well have been 
members of the Zealot party, who would hasten the deliver- 
Luke tells of the 
Zealots held very 


ance of Israel by revolting against Rome. 
penitence of one of these ‘‘ robbers.”’’ 
strong and earthly Messianic hopes, and some new light on 
the meaning of the kingdom might lead even such a one as 
this robber to turn with faith to his companion, who impressed 


him with a matchless patience and divine dignity. 
III. Tue DARKNESS (27 : 45-56). 

Note the cry of Jesus (v. 46), and the misunderstanding 
of it by the bystanders (v. 47). They must have been unfamil- 
iar with Hebrew, and confounded Jesus’ call on God with a cry 
for Elijah, Note the kindly impulse of one, and the heartless 
comment of the rest (v. 48). Consider how, at this supreme 
time of suffering. the earlier confidence of Jesus (John 16 : 
32) was shaken. Into the mystery of that aloneness we can- 
hot enter ; it is the central point of that ‘‘ sorrow like unto no 
other sorrow.’? Note the loud cry with which Jesus died, 
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For the theory that it indicates that he died of rupture of the 


heart see the excellent comment in _ Broadus. 


Note the por- 


tents accompanying the death of Jesus, and the effect of the 
whole scene on the centurion (v. 54, Rev. Ver., marg.). 
Mark the fidelity of the women of Galilee (v. 55 f. John 19: 
25 f. adds the mother of Jesus to the group). 


1V. THE Buriat (27 : 57-66). 


For the reason for the hasty burial, see Mark 15 : 42 and 


John 19 : 31 ff. Compare Deuteronomy 21 
of Arimathea, compare Luke 23: 5of. 
demus with him (John 19 : 39). 


: 22f, 


John associates Nico- 


On Joseph 


Note the reverent care for 


the body of Jesus, and the virgin sanctity of clothing and tomb 


(v. 59 f. ; comp. John 19 : 41). 
of the Galilean women. 


Mark the continued fidelity 


On tombs in Palestine, see Eder- 


sheim II, 316-320; B. D. art. ‘* Tombs.”’ 


Note the further fear of the leaders (v. 62 f.). 
chapter 16:21; 17: 22f.; 20: 18f.; also 12 : 40. 
Pilate’s impatient assent to their request. 


Compare 
Mark 


How secure the 


enemies of Jesus seemed that now they were finally rid of 


him ! 


Rusu RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol, Inst., Mass. 


SY 


Lesson u, June 12, 1898 


Jesus Crucified 


GOLDEN TEXT: Christ died for our sins according to the 


Scriptures, —1 Cor. 15: 3. 


(Matt. 27 : 35-50. 


Memory verses : 35-37. ) 


Read Matthew 27 : 35-66; John 19: 1-37; and Isaiah 53 


COMMON VERSION 


35 And they crucified him, 
and parted his garments, cast- 
ing lots : that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the 
prophet, They parted my gar- 
ments among them, and upon 
my vesture did they cast lots. 

36 And sitting down they 
watched him there ; 

37 And set up. over his head 
his accusation written, THIS IS 
JESUS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 
thieves crucified with him ; one 
on the right hand, and another 
on the left. 

39 { And they that passed by 
reviled him, wagging their 
heads, 

40 And saying, Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and build- 
est 7/ in three days, save thyself. 
If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. 

4t Likewise also the chief 
priests mocking Aim, with the 
scribes and elders, said, 

42 He saved others ; himself 
he cannot save. If he be the 
King of Is’ra-el, let him now 
come down from the cross, and 
we will believe him. 

43 He trusted in God; let 
him deliver him now, if he will 
have him: for he said, I am 
the Son of God. 

44 The thieves 
were “crucified with 
the same in his teeth. 

45 Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over ali the 
land unto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani? that is to say, My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? 

47 Some. of them that stood 
there, when they heard (has, 
said, This man calleth for F-li‘as. 

48 And straightway one of 
them ran, and took a sponge, 
and filled /¢ with vinegar, and 
put 7/on a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 

49 The rest said, Let be, let 
us see whether E-li’as will come 
to save him. 

50 § Jesus, when he had 
cried again with a loud voice, 
yielded up the ghost. 


also, which 
him, cast 





1Or, sanctuary 


20r. can he not save himself? 


REVISED VERSION 

35 And when they had crucified 
him, they parted his gar- 
ments among them, casting 

36 lots: and they sat and 

37 watched him there. And 
they set up over his head his 
accusation written, THIS 1S 
JESUS THE KING OF THE 

38 JEWs. ‘Then are there cru- 
cified with him two robbers, 
one on the right hand, and 

39 one on the left. And they 
that passed by railed on 

40 Alida” saying; -rndéu*tmdr-de- 
stroyest the !temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save 
thyself : if thou art the Son 
of God, come down from the 

41 cross. In like manner also 

the chief priests mocking 

him, with the scribes and 
elders, said, He _ saved 
others ; 2himself he cannot 
save. He is the King of 
Israel; let him 
down from the cross, and we 
will believe on him. He 
trusteth on God ; let him de- 
liver him now, if he desireth 
him : for he said, I am the 

44 Son of God. And the rob- 
bers also that were crucified 
with him cast upon him the 
same reproach. 

45 Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all 
the ‘land until the ninth 

46 hour. And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani? that is, My 


to 


4 


now come 


4 


w 


God, my God, *why hast 
47 thou forsaken me? And 
some of them that stood 
there, when they heard it, 


said, This man calleth Elijah. 

48 And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a sponge, and 
filled it with vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and gave him 

49 to drink. And the rest said, 
Let be; let us see whether 
Elijah cometh to save him.5 

50 And 
a loud voice, and yielded up 
his spirit. 


Jesus cried again with 


Or, earth 4Or, 


why didst thou forsake me? » Many ancient authorities add An tanother 
took a spear and pierced his side, and there came out water and blood. 


See John xix. 34. 


ASS 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QuARTER : J am the light of the 


world.—John 8 : 12. 


Lesson Toric: 


Suffering upon the Cross. 


1. Crucifixion, vs. 35-38. . 


OUTLINE : 


2. Mockery, vs. 30-44- 


3. Death, vs. 45-590. 


Daity Home Rraprinas: 


M.—Matt. 27: 27-34. Golgotha 

T.—MATT. 27: 35-50. J.sus crucified, 
W.—Matt. 27° §1-60. “* This was the Son of God,.”* 
T.—John 19: 25-37. ‘lt is finished.” 

F.—Rom. 5: 1-8. 
S.—Rom. 8: 31-30. 
S.—Heb. 9: 6-14. 


(These Home Readings are the sele 
Reading Association. 


Wonderful love 
The great gift 
the spotless offering 


ctions of the Internationa’ 
The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Bible 
SO... 
Lesson Analysis 
I, CRUCIFIXION, 

1. The Crucity Accomplished : 

When they had cruc ified him (35). 
There they crucified him (luke 23 33) 
Obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross (Phil. 2 : 8) 
2. The Garments Distributed : 

They parted his garments among them (45), 
They part my garments among them (Psalm 22 : 18. 
Four parts, to every soldier a part (John 19 23). 
3. The Accusation Disptayed : 

Over his head, ... This is Jesus the King of the Jews (37). 
There was also a superscription over him (Luke 23 : 38). a 
It was written in Hebrew, and in Latin, and in Greek (John 

Ig : 20). 
4. The Companionshir Accorded : 

Then are there crucified with him two robbers (38). 
He... was numbered with the transere "53: 

1 ansgressors (Isa. 53 : 12), 
With him they crucify two robbers (Mark 15 : 27). > . 


Il MOCKERY. 
1. From Those Passing By : 

They that passed by railed on him (49). 

All that pass by the way spoil him (Psa. 89 : 41). 
Kailed on him, wagging their heads (Mark 15 : 29). 
2. From the Ruling Classes : 

The chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders (41). 
The chief priests mocking him among themselves (Mark 15 : 31). 
The rulers also scoffed at him (Luke 23 : 35). 

3. From the Robbers : 
The robbers also. . reproach (44). 
He is become a reproach to his neighbers (Psa. 89 : 41). 
They that were crucified with him reproached him (Mark 15 :32). 


. cast upon him the same 


Ill. DEATH, 
1. Attendant Darkness : 
There was darkness over all the land (45). 
I will cause the sun to go down at noon (Amos 8 : 9). 
A darkness came over the whole land (Luke 23 : : 
3: 44) 
2. Agonizing Outcry : 
wer fOWS GIG oon Lehi, Eli, lama sabachthani ? (46.) 
Jesus cried,... 
3. Cruel Jesting : 
said, This man calleth Elijah (47). 
Some of them... said, Behold, he calleth Elijah (Mark 15 : 35). 
Let be ; let us see whether Elijah cometh (Mark 15 : 36). 
4- Kindly Effort : 
One of them ran... (48). 
In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Isa. 69 : 21) 
( 


Some... 


and gave him to drink 


They put a sponge full of the vinegar... to his mouth (John 19: 
2 
29). , 

5. Surrendered Life : 
Jesus cried again, ... and yielded up his spirit (50). 






Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost (Mark 15 : 37). 


He said, It is finished . and gave up his spirit (John 1g ; go). 


Verse 35.—‘' They had crucified him." 
The victim ; (3) The act. 

Verse 37.—‘' This is Jesus the King of the Jews." 
intended ; (2) A truth proclaimed 

Verse 41.—‘‘In like manner also the chief priests mocking 


(1) The agents ; (2) 


(1) A sneer 


him.’ (1) Guilty participation ; (2) Base mockery ; (3) Patient 
endurance. 

Verse 45.—‘‘ There was darkness over all the land.’’ (1) The 
darkened minds; (2) The darkest deed; (3) The darkened 
world. 

Verse 50.—‘‘Jesus . .. yielded up his spirit." (1) On the 


cross ; (2) Enduring the agony ; (3) Fulfilling the Scriptures ; (4) 
Surrendering the spirit ; (5) Redeeming the sinner. 


~CAmw» 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings , 

NTERVENING Events.—The scourging of Jesus was 
| followed by the mockery at the hands of the Koman sol- 
diers. (Some place the remorse of Judas at this point, after 
the public condemnation by Pildte.) Jesus, crowned with 
thorns and arrayed in a scarlet robe, was brought out before 
the people by Pilate, who again declared him innocent. The 
rulers cried out for his crucifixion, asserting that he ought to 


die because he made himself the Son of God. This led to a 


} > 
further interview between Jesus and Pilate, who made one 
more effort to release the prisoner. ihe Jews reply that to 
release him would prove Pilate not to be Cesar’s friend, 


Pilate makes some final taunts about their king, to which the 
Jews make the fatal reply, ‘‘ We have no king but Cesar.’’ 
Restoring the garments of Jesus, the soldiers lead him out to 
crucifixion, and with him two malefactors. On the way they 
impress Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross after Jesus. To a 


crowd of lamenting women Jesus tells the awful fate of Jeru- 


Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ? (Mark 15 : 34.) és, 


ma 


a 
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salem. Coming to Golgotha, they offer him the usual stupe- 
fying draught, which he refuses ; this was wine (see v. 34, 
Rev, Ver.) mingled with gall or myrrh. 

PLace.—Golgotha, a knoll resembling a skull in shape, 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, as then existing. This op- 
poses the traditional site, near the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. The so-called cave of Jeremiah, north of the city, 
is now held by many to be the real site. 

Time.—On Friday, the 15th of Nisan, year of Rome 783, 
answering to April 7, A.D. 30. According to Mark, from the 
third to the ninth hour,—9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Mark 15 : 24-37; Luke 23 : 33-46; 
John 19 : 18-30. 


oO 


Critical Notes 


Verse 35.—And when they had crucified him: ** They”’ 
as the next clause shows. In this 
Sometimes the 


refers to the soldiers, 


case the victim was nailed to the cross, 
victim was fastened to both beams while on the ground, 
the whole being then elevated and let fall into the place 
dug for it. In other cases the upright was set in the 
ground, and the victim fastened to the transverse beam, which 
was then elevated. There is nothing to determine which 


mode was adopted on this occasion, But the title ‘‘ over his 


head ’’ (v. 37) shows that the cross was a ‘* Latin ’”’ one, with 


the upright beam projecting above the transverse. A peg was 
often inserted to partially sustain the hips, so that the w« ight 
might not tear the victim from the nails. Death was usually slow 
and lingering, and the physical suffering intense. The men- 
tal sufferings of Jesus can readily be inferred, The first word 
from the cross, a prayer for the Roman soldiers (Luke 23 : 34), 
was uttered at the elevation of the cross.— 7%ey parted his 
garments among them, casting lots; John (John 19 : 23, 24) 
gives fuller details, showing that they cast lots for the tunic, 
which was woven in one piece, there being besides four other 
articles, one for each soldier,—the head-gear, the outer gar- 
ment, the girdle, and the sandals. 

Verse 36.—And they sat and watched him there: Peculiar 
to Matthew, but was part of their duty at such an execution. 

Verse 37.—And they set up over his head his accusation 
written: The inscription had certainly been made before- 
hand, and was probably ‘‘set up ’’ before the soldiers sat at 
their watch, 
(Loba.49.: 20 2.40, pubea2s.28.the glapse Js,,te be, omipted).and 
refused to alter it (John 19 ; 21, 22).-— 7his is Jesus the king of 
the Jews : The variation in form, each evangelist giving a dif- 
ferent one, is a proof of independence. 


It was written in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 


Mark gives the main 
accusation, ‘‘ the King of the Jews ;’’ each of the others may 
reproduce the superscription in one of the three languages. 

Verse 38.— Zhen are there crucified with him two robbers: 
Not ‘‘ thieves,’’ but probably followers of Barabbas. They 
had been led out with Jesus (Luke 23 : 32), but he seems to 
have been crucified first. — One on the right hand, and one on 
the left: This may have been in mockery of his claim to be 
king. 

Verse 39.—And they that passed by: A crowd would be 
collected, and those here referred to were the multitude in 
general, coming out of the city to see the sight.—Rai/ed on 
Aim: Literally, ‘* blasphemed,’’ but here in the wider sense. 
— Wagging their heads: In scornful triumph (comp. Psa. 
22:7). From Luke 23 : 35, 48, it appears that not all the 
beholders were thus scornful. 

Verse 40.— Thou that destroyest the temple: Or, ‘ sanctu- 
ary.’’—And buildest it in three days: This taunt echoes the 
false witness at the night trial (Matt. 26 : 61), of which the 
crowd had doubtless heard, and they resented the seeming 
shur upon the sanctuary.—Save thyself: Their words imply, 
if he could do the former, he could certainly do the latter. 
His words were fulfilled in a way they little suspected.—// 
thou art the Son of God: ** Art,’’ not ** be,’’ since the lan- 
guage is that of mockery, not of doubt.— Come down from the 
cross: This natural taunt is reported in various forms, Some 
would say one thing ; some, another; the general purport be- 
ing the same. 

Verse 41.—ln like manner also the chief priests: The 
mockery of the rulers, recorded by Mark and Luke also, but 
most fully by Matthew, is specially significant, having a 
representative and national character. 
the sanhedrin are named here. 

Verse 42.—/fe saved others; himself he cannot save: Or, 
**Can he not save himself?’’ ‘The marginal rendering is 
equally grammatical, and more cutting. 
phatic. The language was spoken ‘‘among themselves ”’ 
(Mark), but was suggested by the miracles of Jesus, as if to 
say, his seeming power leaves him when he needs it most.— 
He is the King of Israel: So the better attested reading. 
Israel’ is used to point to his Messianic claims and to 
avoid repeating the taunt in the inscription of Pilate. The 
language is clearly ironical, and was repeated by the soldiers 
(Luke 23 : 36, 37), who offered him in mock homage the sour 
wine (*‘vinegar’’) they were drinking.—Zet Aim now come 
down from the cross, and we will believe on him: Preferable 
to “believe him.’’ But their promise was a falschood, 


All three classes of 


** Himself’’ is em- 
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They did not believe on him when he rose from the dead. 


Here, as everywhere in the Gospels, a false view of miracu- 
lous power is held by our Lord’s opponents. Had his death 
been without atoning purpose, such a miracle on the cross 
might be demanded as a proof of his Messiahship. 

Verse 43.—J//e trusted on God; let him deliver him now, 
if he desireth hin: Peculiar to Matthew, The language is 
that of Psalm 22 : 8, the preceding verse describing the ges- 
tures of these mockers.—/or he said, 1 am the Son of God: 
This is the explanation they make of their saying ‘‘ if he de- 
sireth him.’? These taunts, so bitter in their irony, show a 
very clear perception of the claims made by Jesus, and make 
a distinct issue between their position and that of believers on 
Jesus. 

Verse 44.—And the robbers also: Probably, but not cer- 
tainly, both of them at first.—Cast upon him the same re- 
proach: ‘*Reproached him,’’ From Luke 23 : 39-43 it 
appears that one of them showed remarkable faith in Jesus. 
The answer given the robber was probably. the second word 
from the cross, that to Mary, our Lord’s mother, being the 
third (John 19 : 26, 27). 

Verse 45.—Now from the sixth hour: Midday.— There was 
darkness over all the land; Or, ‘‘earth,’’ But it is not 
necessary to assume that it extended beyond Palestine, or 
even Judea, It was not the result f an eclipse of the sun, 
since the passover occurred after the full moon, but a super- 
natural accompaniment of the crucifixion.— Until’ the ninth 
hour: Three o’clock in the afternoon, Three evangelists 
specify these hours, and these definite statements must be ac- 
cepted. John (John 19 : 14) says that the trial before Pilate 
concluded ‘‘ about the sixth hour,’? which may be reckoned 
from midnight. Jobn’s usage elsewhere does not contradict 
this view, though it scarcely proves it. 
pression as an indefinite one, meaning the morning watch 


Some regard his ex- 


between 9 A. M. and noon, 

Verse 46.—About the ninth hour; After nearly six hours 
upon the cross, three of them passed in silence.—Cried with 
a loud voice :; Indicating that physical exhaustion had not oc- 
curred.—Z4i, Eli, lama sabachthani? The Hebrew words 
beginning Psalm 22. Mark gives the Aramaic form, but the 
Hebrew was probably used, as it sounds more like the He- 
brew name of Elijah (v. 47).—Aly God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? ‘ Didst thou forsake me?” is a more 
litéral rendering of the Greek. This (fourth) word from the 
cross. Shows, ene al rather tag, sical anguish. A bearing 
namely, the hiding of God’s face. But his spirit triumphed. 
A recently recovered fragment of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter substitutes ‘‘ my power,’’ to upheld the early heresy 
that the divine sonship (or divinity) of Jesus left him at this 
time. 

Verse 47.—And some of them that stood there: Probably 
the Jewish bystanders, rather than the soldiers.— 7%is man 
calleth Elijah: The resemblance in sound would suggest this 
remark, which was probably sarcastic, as if to say, ‘* He claims 
to be the Messiah, and, as Elijah is first to appear, he now 
calls his foterunner.’’ Edersheim, however, thinks it was a 
misunderstanding of the soldiers, since the Jews would not 
have misunderstood the words. But they might have wilfully 
misinterpreted them. 

Verse 48.—And straightway one of them ran: Also one of 
the Jewish bystanders. His action seems to have been occa- 
sioned by the cry ‘‘I thirst ’’ (John rg : 28, the fifth word).— 
Took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a 
reed: Only thus could the victim be refreshed. The “ vine- 
gar ’’ was doubtless the sour wine used by the soldiers. The 
reed would be necessary, since the head of the victim was 
two or three feet above that of the bystanders.—CGeve him to 
drink ; Our Lord 
drank, and thus gained physical strength for the final tri- 
umphant utterances. 

Verse 49.—And the rest said, Let be : In Mark these words 
are put in the mouth of the one who gave Jesus the vinegar. 
Probably he thus answered in reply to the general taunt, and 
his action suggested some expectation that Elijah would come. 
‘*Let be ’’ means let things remain as they are.—Zet us see 
whether Elijah cometh to save him: Mark, ‘‘to take him 
down.’’ The‘rest spoke this in mockery. The margin of 
the Revised Version gives an additional clause, found in four 
of the oldest and best Greek manuscripts (Aleph, B, C, L), 
but it seems to be quite certainly an early interpolation from 
John 19 : 34. 

Verse 50.—And Jesus cried again with a loud veice: This 
loud cry, so unusual in the case of death by crucifixion, made 
an impression on the centurion (Mark 15 : 39). 


The tense suggests continued action. 


Death was not 
due to exhaustion in this case. It is not certain, however, 
whether this cry was the sixth word (‘* It is finished’’) or the 
seventh, recorded by Luke 23 : 46 (‘‘ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit’’). In any case, the latter utterance 
immediately followed the former. Serenity of spirit was re- 
stored, the conflict was over, the victory won; the cry of 
completed conflict led at once to rest in God. — Vielded up his 
spirit» John, ‘* Gave up his spirit ;’’? Mark and Luke using a 
word that means ‘‘to expire,’’ breathe out. The physical 
cause has been supposed by many to have béen rupture of the 
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heart, hence the ‘‘blood and water’’ mentioned in John 
18 : 34. But mental struggles hastened the crisis. The main 
fact is that of a real death, which, according to all the historical 
accounts, and all the subsequent preaching of his followers, 
was a self-surrender, a voluntary yielding up of life for the 
salvation of men, 


Western Theological Seminary, 
ASA 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


“egheny, Pa. 


R. EDWARD ROBINSON of New York, the greatest 
authority in such matters even to this day, tells us, in 
his *‘ Later Biblical Researches ’’ (London, 1856), ‘‘ that all 
ecclesiastical tradition respecting the ancient places in and 
around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine is of no value, 
except so far as it is supported by circumstances known from 
the Scriptures or from other contemporary testimony ’’ 
(p. 263). But Eusebius, who lived three hundred years after 
Christ (A. D. c. 264 to A. D. 340), is the first who points to 
the present site of the Holy Sepulcher as the true one,—no 
earlier Feather or writer making even the slightest allusion to 
that site as known, or to any tradition respecting it, so that 
there is abundant room for controversy on this interesting 
point. 

Yet the silent claims of a great church, rebuilt in A. D. 
1048 on the site of another which had been dedicated by the 
Empress Helena in the year A. D. 335,—nearly sixteen hun- 
dred years ago,—impress the imagination, and incline one 
favorably to a spot so venerable in spite of the judicial doubts 
of critics. It is certainly curious that there is a quite unani- 
mous local belief that the tradition of its really marking this 
sacred spot is to be trusted; for Roman Catholics, Greeks, 
Armenians, and even Jews, alike fervently hating each other, 
agree in holding that the Church of the Holy Sepulcher does 
actually stand on Calvary. 

The alleged sacred tomb is a plain marble “altar tomb,”’ 
like a table, the top and sides being of white marble, the 
whole rising about two feet from the floor. It is enclosed in 
a small chapel of marble, the entrance to which is so low that 
one has to creep through it,—such a doorway making defense 
more easy in old troublous times, Only two, or at most 


three. persons ¢an find foom in it at the same time, so that 
you have to wait your turn in the visitant stream of pilgrims 


before you get inside. How many true-hearted prayers and 
thanksgivings must have risen in those narrow bounds, 
through long centuries, from a multitude that no man can 
number, of wellnigh all peoples and kindreds and nations 
and tongues, to whom he who is fondly believed to have once 
lain there was the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world ! 

‘*€alvary’’ is claimed to be under the roof of the same 
great church. As it was a mount, one is not surprised at 
having to ascend a short flight of steps to reach it. Presently 
you are before a part of the naked hill, framed, of course, 
in a rich setting of ornament overhead and arownd. Three 
golden sockets mark, it is maintained, the spots on which 
three crosses were set up,—a startling demand on one’s faith. 
But this is little compared to the sight close by of a deep rent 
in the rock, which is pointed out as an abiding witness to the 
truth of the record in the Gospels of strange and awful con- 
vulsions of nature at the crucifixion. There is, at any rate, 
beyond question, a natural cleavage in the rock. For myself, 
I cannot see that there is anything improbable in this site 
being the true one ; for Jerusalem was always a small place, 
marked very distinctly in every part by heights and hollows, 
each of which could at once be identified even after the ruin 
of the city; and it can hardly be thought that no faithful 
Marys and Johns, in successive generations, still lingered 
beside the hallowed spot where Jesus died. All turns on the 
course of the second wall of the ancient city. Calvary was 
outside that wall, and if it be found to have run inside the 
site of the church, leaving its space on the outside, in Christ's 
day, it would, I should think, be hard to-challenge the genu- 
ineness of the accepted tradition. Nor does it seem improba- 
ble that the proof will be complete, before long, that the church 
stands on what was then extra-mural ground. Pieces of 
ancient wall have been uncovered in the Russian embassy 
that go far to give the verdict in favor of the church. 

The awful details of the great sacrifice may well have a 
deathless interest to all Christendom. The whole picture 
rises in the Gospels,—the sad procession from the courtyard 
of the pretorium; the two robbers and our blessed Lord, 
guarded by a picket of Roman soldiers, slowly advancing 
along the narrow lane-like street, the three condemned bea! 
ing each the cross-pieces of his doom laid on his shoulders, a 
board on the breast of each telling the crime for which he was 
to die. Sinking under his burden, too heavy for the bleeding 
shoulders of one already weak almost to fainting by mental 
distress, Jesus stumbles and falls, so that his cross has to be 
berne by a passer-by impressed to do so. Weeping, 20d 
lamenting his fate, women wail as he appears, and draw forth 
from him words of pity and gratitude for their sympathy. 4 
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great crowd follows the soldiers. At last they reach Gol- 
gotha, between which and the town wall the public road 
passes. Jesus will not, like others when fixed on the cross, 
take medicated wine to dull his senses, but hangs, with nailed 
hands and feet, from the rough beams, his feet near the 
ground, and his bedy resting on a projecting wooden pin, to 
keep his weight from tearing him off the nails, His garments, 
stripped from him, are shared among the four soldier execu- 
tioners, who presently nail over his head, as usual, the written 
ground of his punishment, —in this case sorely to the rage of 
the Jews, of whom it was a contemptuous mockery, The 
ash, rich and poor, weary his dying agonies by their taunts 
and insults, but he is able to find a sweet comfort in the loving 
penitence of one of the robbers at his side. His mother, 
John, and two other faithful Marys, near the cross, show him 
that he is not forsaken by all! But now darkness falls over 
the landscape at noon, and at last, three hours later, after a 
great cry, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’”’ 
his head falls as he utters a final piercing shriek, 
He literally dies of a broken heart. 


He is 
gone. 


Bournemouth, England, 
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The Crucifixion 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


H°“ well it would have been if Matthew’s reverent reti- 
cence as to the physical sufferings of crucifixion had 
been imitated! He does not dilate on wounds and flowing 
blood, or seek to harrow feelings by grossly realistic pictures, 
ashas been too often done since. The very fact that Jesus 
was crucified is mentioned only in a subsidiary clause in 
verse 35. We do not fallow the lead of the evangelists when 
we represent the physical sufferings as the prominent facts in 
our Lord’s passion, No doubt, they were most intense ; for 
cruel ingenuity has never invented a more hideously savage 
way of killing a man than by the long-drawn-out agonies of 
crucifying, with its fever, its thirst, its painful, constrained 
posture, its wounds in hands and feet, its slow ebbing away 
of life, which was often extended to three days, to say nothing 
of the shame of public exposure naked for all these hours. 
That punishment which was considered too disgraceful to be 


inflicted on Roman citizens, and was reserved for the lowest 
class of criminals. Jesus hore 


it was not the heaviest part of fe loa Wenhel BY p8te wh n 
he ‘‘ bare our sins in his own body on the tree.’’ Matthew 
will tell us, in this lesson, of other ingredients in the cup moe 
bitter than the bodily pains. . 

The soldiers’ stolid indifference is the main feature of their 
conduct. It contrasts with the passionate hatred of the people 
and rulers in verses 39-44. They were simply doing a piece 
of their ordinary routine work in superintending the cruci- 
fixion of three more Jews, and, having had their relaxation in 
the mockery recorded in the previous verses, now went about 
their business in a callous, matter-of-fact way, and, when they 
had fixed the criminals to their crosses and secured their 
shares in the clothes, settled down to a tedious watch, likely 
to be spun out over many hours, ‘‘ They sat and watched 
him there,’’—how little they saw of what was going on there, 
for all their watching! If knowledge measures sin, the least 
guilty were the legionaries who actually crucified Jesus, and 
knew him only as an object of mockery for his crazy preten- 
sions to be a king. Matthew gathers together briefly their 
tasks, which he does not mention in strict order of sequence, 
for the ** accusation ’? would be fixed and the other two pris- 
oners fastened to their crosses before the soldiers sat down to 
watch. The narrative not only brings out the soldiers’ un- 
concern, but also the indignities inflicted on Jesus by the 
stripping off of his garments, by the title hanging above his 
drooping head, and by the association with the two brigands. 

But the indignities *‘turn to him for a testimony,’’ for in 
deepest truth his garments are parted among us, and we are 
clothed with the robe of his righteousness ; the mocking title 
is the proclamation of the world’s King, whose cross is his 
throne, and he was numbered with the transgressors in order 
thet they may be numbered with his saints and share his 

Toyalty, 

All history shows that religious hatred (if such a contradic- 
tion in terms is allowable) is cruelest of all hate. The scene 
of the crucifixion was evidently by the side of a thoroughfare, 
Which would be crowded with idlers on that feast day. Some 
touch of pity might have been expected. But all Jesus’ acts 
of mercy were forgotten or unknown, and the crowds ‘ wagged 
their heads’ im fierce satisfaction at his agonies, and repeated 
parrot-like what they had been told about him, Their taunts 
are evidently the echo of the charges at the trial before the 
Sanhedrin,—the false cne about destroying the temple, and 
the true one of his claiming to be Son of God. The popu- 
lace are always ready to catch up rulers’ calumnies against re- 
ligious innovators. A crowd is more cruel than any one of 
"4S members. But these passers by, who yelled what they 
Were told, were less guilty than the crafty priests who had 
‘old them what to yell. 

The priests were too proud to join im the gibes to Jesus, but 
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they were too malignant and jubilant to refrain from reiterating 
them to themselves. They thought that they had finally dis- 
posed of this man, with his ridiculous pretensions, and that 
the cross ended all possibility of his being believed to be the 
King of Israel, and proved that God would have none of him. 
How blind they were, and how their own words condemned 
them! They admitted now, when they had no need to deny 
it, that “‘he saved others.” They thought that the gibe 
‘himself he cannot save’? was unanswerable. But they did 
not know that the reason for the ‘cannot’ was just his 
saving others. They thought it an excellent jest to bring to- 
gether his claim to be the King of Israel and his hanging 
there nailed to the cross, and to proffer their belief in his 
Messiahship if he could draw out the nails and come down in 
spite of the watching soldiers, How little they knew that his 
remaining on the cross was voluntary ; that not the nails, but 
the cords of love, held him there ; and that, just because he 
chose to hang there till he chose to die, he laid the foundation 
of his universal rule over men’s hearts; and that the belief of 
millions of men till the end of time would cling to him be- 
cause he hung there for them! They admitted the saintly 
devotion and trust of his life now, when they had no interest 
in denying it, but with fiendish delight they rejoiced over what 
seemed the impotence of his trust, They were glad that God 
appeared to have left him, and blindly took the cross for the 
proof that he had. How little they knew that at that hour 
especially, if we may think of degrees in such a matter, he 
was God’s ‘* beloved Son, in whom he was well pleased.’’ 
Jesus did always the things that pleased the Father, but the 
cross was the climax of his obedience, and in it most of all 
was the Father delighted with the Son. 

But the long, slow hours of that awful day were but half 
spent when all these cruel mockeries were hurled at Jesus. 
At midday strange darkness fell on the land, and surely 
must have awed the mockers into silence. Who can tell 
what passed in the three hours during which Jesus hung dying 
in the dark ? Unbroken silence seems to have prevailed, and 
there was darkness in his heart, deeper than that which 
shrouded the cross from sight. Whatever the physical cause 
of the darkness, it was, no doubt, symbolical of the thick 
gloom as of the shadow of death, which wrapped him whose very 
name is The Light of the World, —a gloom as unnaturai as if the 
sun in the heavens should be turned into a black ball. The 
awful cry which came out of the mirk midnight at midday is 
pes.ane token. which we haye of the desolation of spirit which 
hushed breath and melted hearts. Cold analysis is all out of 
place here. We can only dimly see the sufferer as conscious 
of an awful abandonment, and yet clinging to God as ‘* my 
God.’’? And if we ask what made that sense of being for- 
saken, which thus took the place of the habitual consciousness 
gf union with the Father in Christ’s sinless human nature, *s 
there any answer so adequate as that which recognizes in the 
cry the voice of the sinless humanity on whom “the Lord ”’ 
was making to meet the iniquity of us all? Jesus was then 
taking the burden of the sin of the world on himself, and that 
cry is witness of the reality of the vicarious element in his 
Sin separates from God; Jesus, the sinless, ex- 
It was for us that 


sufferings. 
perienced the bitterness of that separation. 
he drank that draught. We need never know its taste, and 
that voice ef desolation makes it possible that, sinful though we 
are, we may live forever in the sunshine of the Father’s felt 
presence. ; 

The bystanders may have really misunderstood the first 
words of Christ’s agonized cry, and are the more likely to 
have done so because of the common belief that Elijah was 
to precede the triumphant appearance of Messiah. In that 
case, they will have imagined that Jesus still held to bis illu- 
sion that he was Messiah, and, even at this last moment, 
expected Elijah to come to save him. This seems more 
likely than that the misunderstanding was feigned ; and it adds 
an element of deep pathos to that last cry, when we think 
that the men who heard it were all unaware of its awful sig- 
nificance, and thought that the expression of the utmost deso- 
lation ever realized by a human spirit was but the despairing 
call of an obstinate enthusiast, whom even a cross could not 
cure of his insane delusions. 

The one gleam of pity which shines across the tempest of 
wrath and hate was occasioned, as John’s account tells us, by 
our Lord’s cry, ‘‘I thirst.” It was customary to provide 
‘* yinegar,”’—that is, the sour wine which was the usual 
drink of Roman soldiers, together with a reed and a sponge 
to facilitate reaching up to the lips of the crucified. The in- 
tention was not merciful, but cruel; for, by administering 
sips of the liquid, life and torment would be prolonged. © Sut 
the offering it to Jesus was meant for a little kindness. There 
was at least one heart not wholly hardened against pity by 
fanatical hate. If a cup of cold water to a disciple does not 
lose its reward, surely the sponge, moist with vinegar, to the 
Master, will not be forgotten by the Judge. But even that 
one fair flower of compassion was not suffered to blossom 
undisturbed. ‘‘ Let be; let us see whether Elijah cometh to 
save him,’’ was a jibe at his supposed expectation of deliver- 
ance even at that supreme hour; and it was the last thing 
that his dying ears heard. He went out of life followed by a 
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cruel taunt which denied his claims, and made merry over his 
sufferings, 

How simply Matthew tells the actual death! The loud cry 
preceding it probably indicates the unexhausted strength of 
Jesus, and shows that he did not die, 


as the crucified usually 
did, of collapse of vital power, 


The rapidity with which his 
death came surprised the experienced executioners and Pilate, 
and suggests that his death was his voluntary act. In that 
connection, Matthew’s expression that he ** yielded up his 
spirit ’’ may have its fullest meaning, though it is a common 
enough phrase, and does not necessarily convey the idea of a 
voluntary death, But Jesus died because he willed to die, 
and he willed to die because he would save others, and there- 
fore could not save hiniself, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASA 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Significance and Value of Christ's Death 


a can mortal man measure the greatest thought and 
work of the infinite God? Had we seen the beginning 
of creation, we could not have foreseen its marvelous con- 


summation, even in material things, much less in spiritual, 


"Twas great to speak a world from naught, 
’ Twas greater to redeem." 


Redemption was the designed consummation, provided for be- 
fore the foundation of the world. It was so distinct a part of 
the evolution of events that it could be minutely prophesied 
at different foregoing periods. 

The Scripture writers, especially Paul, do not dwell, as 
some writers and painters do, on the physical agonies of the 
crucifixion, Everything possible is made of the fact of his 
death, little of its accompanying pains. The spiritual agonies 
of the garden and on the cross are made much more promi- 
nent and redemptive (v. 46), So Christ speaks of the laying 
down of his life and the necessity of his dying. ‘The evange- 
lists give no such prominence to any other event. Paul was 
determined to know nothing but Christ and him crucified. 
John said, ‘* The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all 


sin,’’ and Peter, that we were redeemed by the precious blood 
SYSCEM 1S UMC Sarva ws weseeewew wp wee ee - . 


Lamb of God. It passes our knowledge and philosophy. So 
does every least thing, more assuredly the greatest. 

The least observation shows that we profit by the sacrifice 
of others. When the sacrifice reaches the uttermost extent 
that an infinite being can offer out of uttermost love, then the 
purchased redemption is from the worst possible state to the 
highest possible glory. 

Teach: 1, The desperateness of a state that requires such 
help. 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God. 


The natural man 
We were even 


All we like sheep were gone astray. 


without hope and without God in the world. 

Teach: 2. But we who were afar off were brought nigh, 
And that God through the means of the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant may make us perfect in every good work to do 
his will, himself working in as that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever and 


ever. Amen, 


University Park, Colo. 
KSA 
Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND when they had crucified him (v. 35). The cross of 


Christ is the place of many visions: of the malignity of 
sin, since to such immolation sin condemned the sinless ; of 
the divine Jove, since to such sacrifice that love stooped ; 
of God’s thought of sin, since such atonement must be made 
for it; of the reality of our Lord’s share with us, since Jesus 
did not evade death, ‘death fixed its sting in Christ, and Icft 
and lost it there ;’’ of the Aighest reason for service, since 
such yielding of himself by ¢ hrist for me ought to prompt me 
to glad and limitless vassalage to him. 

Casting lots. 1n the presence of the sufferer they gambled 
for his clothing. 
hard as the sin of gambling. 

Crucified with him two robbers, one 
one on the left (v. 38). The central cross means atonement. 
robber impenitent stands at the head of the 


. : al he tu 
There is no sin which makes the heart so 


on the right hand, and 


The cross of the ; ee 
one great class into which that central cross divides the world, 
—those who reject the atonement. The cross of the robber 


penitent stands at the head of that other great class into which 
that central cross divides the world,—those who accept the 
atonement. In which class are you? 

And they that passed by ratled on him (v. 39). one mean- 
est and most heartless devil is the ‘‘ mocking devil.” Never 


allow him place in heart or on lip. Guard against the habit 
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of scozn anu sneer. Be pitiful instead, and loving. Do not 
mike your words daggers. 
himself he cannot save (¥. 42). 


mockers unconsciously utter a universal truth. 


And the 
You would 


STe-saved others ; 


you cannot, and save yourself to ease, inatten- 
you 


be a scholar ; 
tion, unthoroughness, You would succeed in business ; 
cannot, and save yourself to inattention to detail, to ungirding 
from enterprise, You would be a 
patriot ; you cannot, and save yourself to refusal of service 


when your country calls. 


and to thriftlessness. 


You would be a friend ; you can- 
not, and save yourself to carelessness of others. You would 
you cannot, and save yourself to the withholding 
Self must be 


do good ; 
of the streams of sympathy and beneficence. 
submerged in sacrifice if, in any,realm, the best and noblest is 
te be reached. 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (v. 46.) 
** My God,’’ 
our Lord exclaimed, even in the utmost darkness. ‘* What 
do you talk about God Almighty for?’’ said one, caught in 
‘*] don’t believe there is one, or he would 
not allow such suffering.’’ But the giving up of God did not 
lessen the suffering. It only made it blacker. Cling to God 
anyway. Be this your unrelaxing purpose, * Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.’’ Truly Mrs. Browning sings : 


Never, even in the worst extremity, let go of God. 


difficult crisis. 


“Yea, once Immanuel's orphaned cry his universe hath shaken ; 
It went up single, echoless, ‘My God, I am forsaken !' 
It-went up from the Holy’s lips amid his lost creation, 

That, of the lost, no son should use*those words of desolation.’ 


‘ 


And Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and yielded up his 
spirit (Vv. 50). 
up in death. 
terial body is but the temporary enswathement of the spirit. 
Death smites the body, but not the spirit. The death of 
Christ is testimony to our immortality, When death dissevers 
our spirit from our body, may our spirit go forth to be with 
him It will if we accept the atonement he 
wrought for us upon the awful cross, 


Philadelphia. 


Then there is a spiritual entity which is yielded 


Iam other and more than matter. This ma- 


in Paradise ! 


ESA 


~~ 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 

A hated me without a cause,’’ and the other, ‘ Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins ’’ (John 15: 25 and 
1 John 4: 10). 

It was pure hatred that led the rulers to hound Jesus to 
death. That there was not good ground for any such deathly 
hatred we all know, 
the doing of good. 


for his whole life had been given~over to 
From one end of the land to the other, 
thousands could bear witness to his deeds of love and to his 
gracious words. Put nevertheless they hated him because 
he antagonized their selfish motives and decried their sinful 
deeds. His life was one long condemnation of their lives, 
and, the higher he rose in the public estimation, the more these 
rulers sank. This is the reason why they hated him. At the 
cross their hatred found full scope ; and they taunted him, and 
insulted him, who was the best man that had ever trod the lanes 
of the Holy Land. No more hideous scene was ever enacted 
than that around the cross on which Jesus hung. There were 
two robbers crucified on that same day, but no one said one 
word against them. All the scoffing and ridicule was reserved 
for that One who was spotless, and whose whole life had been 
one benediction to his own people. Whata sight! He, the 
holiest man that ever lived, scoffed at, maligned, ridiculed, 
taunted, and that by the very ones whom he came from heaven 
save ! 


to bless and Nowhere do we see ‘‘the exceeding 


sinfulness of sin’’ as we see it on Calvary, The only redeem- 
ing feature on that day was when one of the robbers repented, 
and came to the defense of this maligned sufferer. 

It was pure love that brought Jesus to the cross. 
ber, he came but for his enemies. 
Jesus came and suffered not for the righteous, but for sinners. 


This means for idolaters, 


Remem- 
there, not for his friends, 
for the unclean, for the selfish, for 
the blasphemous, for the dishonest, for the vile, for every one 
He 
came to bear the sins of all these in his own body on the 
The cross is 
the very highest manifestation of divine love that this world 
has ever seen, 


who, knowing the right, prefers and does the wrong. 
cross, and to give his life a ransom for theirs. 
or that heaven can conceive of. This is why 
Paul says, ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 


of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
world sings, 


This is why the whole Christian 
** In the cross of Christ I glory.’’ 

This cross, with the Son of God hanging on it, still sets 
forth the love And, te 
home, Let the teacher never forget 
to make this lesson a personal matter to the scholars. For 
in vain is the love of God set forth unless I accept ii for my- 
self. Salvation is a personal matter, and all consideration of 
this great truth in the abstract will not help m®, as a sinner, 
one particle. 


of God to sinners. » bring it closer 


the love of God to me. 


It is only the concrete personal acceptance of 
the salvation offered that will avail for me. Where do I stand 


ine 
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in relation to the cross? That is the solemn question which 
each one should put to himself, and which each one should 
see to it to have answered in the right way. 


New York City. 
KSSH 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Matthew 27 : 32-66. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The details of the crucifixion and burial of Jesus complete 
the touching story of the cross. The only facts peculiar to 
the First Gospel are found in verses 51 4-53 and 62-66. 

Read over the whole section, noting the brevity of the ac- 
count of the crucifixion and its recital of details, but also 
noting the reference to two facts of unusual interest to Jews : 
the mockery of Jesus as king, and the watch set over his 
tomb. Then reread slowly, noting (1) the probable physical 
exhaustion (v. 32) of Jesus ; (2) his purpose, nevertheless, to 
(3) the change in the 
demeanor of the Roman guard from utter unconcern (v. 35) 
to respectful awe (v. 54) ; (4) the enhancing on every hand 
(vs. 39-44) of his agony by cruel mockery ;. (5) the long period 
of stillness in the gloom (v. 45) ; (6) the mysterious cry of 
Jesus (v. 46),—was it one of despair or loneliness ? (7) his 
cry of triumph (v. 50; comp. John 19 : 30 and Luke 23 : 46) 

(8) the portents which accompanied (vs. 51-53) 
(9) the bold affection of Joseph and the women ; 
by the sanhedrists against a 


retain (v. 34) full control of himself ; 


at the end ; 
his death ; 
(10) the precautions taken 
spurious resurrection, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. ‘The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ] 


A very candid discussion of the details of this study is given 
by Gilbert, ‘* Student's Life of Jesus,’’ 370-388. Abbott’s 
Commentary is particularly helpful in explaining matters of 
difficulty. Andrews’s study of the order of events and of the 
site of Golgotha is elaborate (548-588). 
sea regarding these events. 


Bruce is wholly at 
There is much good literature 
bearing on the last hours of the active life of our Lord. 
commentaries are sufficient. 
Broadus, 567 582. 

III. QUESTIONS FoR StupY AND DIscussION. 


Our 
Schaff, 389-405 ; Rice, 292-303 ; 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. Zhe Time and Place of the Crucifixion, (1.) In view 
of the conflicting estimates of the time in Mark’s Gospel 
(15 : 25) and in John (19 : 14), which seems most reasonable, 
—to award the greater accuracy to the eye-witness, to treat 
each estimate as a mere approximation, the true time lying 
between them (comp. Andrews, 545 ff.), or to suppose two 
modes of reckoning in use? How long did the crucifixion 
itself last? [Riddle: v. 45.] (2.) 12, 
John 19 : 20, 41, and Luke 23 : 26, 33, etc., what data may 
we gather for identifying the site of Golgotha ? 
two suggested locations ? [Wright : { 2.] 

2. The Method of its Accomplishment. (3.) Was the ordi- 
nary treatment of a condemned man made worse in the 


From Hebréws 13 


What are the 


case 
of Jesus, as far as the soldiers were concerned? Are we to 
understand from Matthewthat the priests and scribes tried to 
increase the bitterness of his dying moments, or did they 
merely give expression to their derisive scorn ? [Riddle 
35. McLaren: Jf 3,4. Wright: J 1.] 

3. The Part Played by Jesus. (4.) Does Matthew portray 
a passive endurance until released by death? If 
From the utter- 
ances recorded by Luke and John, what may we affirm con- 


: Vv. 


not, how 


may we describe the demeanor of our Lord ? 


cerning the thoughts on which his mind was fixed to the ex- 
clusion of all else ? [McLaren: § 5.] 

4. The Impression Made by Jt. (§.) What was it about 
the death pf Jesus that so impressed the centurion ? (v. 54; 
comp. Mark 15: 39.) How much did he mean by the ex- 
pression **Son of God’’? (6.) In view of the astonishing 
response (Acts 2 : 36-41, etc.) to Peter’s preaching about the 
risen Jesus, is it probable that the demeanor of Jesus awakened 
no emdtion but that of hatred among his fellow-countrymen ? 

5. Portents Accompanying his Death. (7.) What three are 
Would we add to these the 

Can we quote any parallel 


mentioned in verses §1 and 52? 
darkness mentioned in verse 45 ? 


See : 
-— 
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instances during the life of Jesus, or are these wholly excep. 
tional ? [Outline Studies : HI.] 

6. Tke-Entombment and Guard. (8.) If we read Matthew 
would we regard the entombment as final or tempo. 
rary? Does John 19: 39-42 alter such a view? [Outline 
Studies: IV.] (9.) Was it an advantage, or otherwise, that 
the sanhedrists sealed up the tomb and set a guard over it? 

7. The Significance of the Death of. Christ, (10.) In yield- 
ing his life, was Jesus defeated, or triumphant ? 
sense did his death fulfil prophecy, —as a bitter necessity or a 


alone, 


In what 


natural consummation of his life ? 
THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
How deftly Matthew completes, in this selection, his chain 
of evidence to prove that Jesus came to his death through the 


IV. 


deliberate conspiring of the sanhedrists ? 

How helpful it might be fo those called to pass through ex. 
treme suffering if the thoughts of our Lord during the hours 
of silence in the darkness were revealed! May we not 
reverently infer their direction ? 

Paralleling the remark of the temple officers in John 7 : 46, 
can we not say, even more than the ignorant Roman soldiers, 


*« Never man thus died’’ ? 
New Haven, Conn. 
; ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O WE not,’as teachers, in striving to benefit others, fail 

to appropriate portions for ourselves? perhaps we 
overlook the lesson that every Christian life sometimes has 
its Gethsemane, but 
that in all these the sure support is the love-given strength of 
What 
It would be well to ask scholars to 


’? its cross to bear, 


its ‘* Via Dolorosa, 
the One who was made ‘‘ perfect through suffering.’’ 
is our Golden Text ? 
bring for next Sunday, written on a slip of paper, one Scrip- 
ture text proving that ‘* Christ died for our sins.’’ Before 
whom was Jesus tried, and ‘‘ no fault found in him’’? How 
did Pilate try to prove himself innocent and yet please the 
Jews? How is Pilate’s name and crime remembered where- 
ever the Apostles’ Creed is repeated ? 

The Cross. —The mob had cto ** Crucify him !’' and 


1d he ceourged 
beaten on his bare back and sevuldese with knotted ropes, 
gave him to the soldiers to be put to death. The Jews’ 
death-penalty was by stoning, but the Roman custom was by 
the cross. Pilate was a’ Roman governor, under the Roman 
The Jews hated both, but they hated Jesus so much 
more they did not care by what custom he died if only he 
could be destroyed. 


emperor, 


He was to be -hung on a cross of wood, 
his hands and feet outstretched, and great nails driven through 
the flesh to fasten him there. 
here. ) 


(Thé blackboard will be of use 
Crucifixion was the most cruel and shameful death, 
a punishment for the worst criminals. 

The Way to the Cross.—How was Jesus dressed when 
Herod sent the prisoner back to Pilate ? It was the custom 
to make the victim carry his own cross to the place of death. 
After Jesus was scourged, they made ready for the walk out 
of the city gate to a place called Calvary, which means 
** place of a skull,’’ from the shape of the hill which was used 
as a place of execution. An officer called a centurion was 
in charge of the whole company, while for each prisoner there 
were four soldiers carrying hammers and nails. They stripped 
off the mocking, kingly robe, but probably left the crown of 
thorns, and put on Jesus the clothes he had worn in the 
upper room and in the garden. Then on his scourge-scarred 
back and shoulders they laid the heavy rough cross, 
Started on the way, thieves and soldiers following. 
trembled and staggered under the weight of the cross. No 
Jew would defile himself by touching it, but in the crowd 
around was a man named Simon from Africa. 
officer saw pity in his face, 


and 


Jesus 


Perhaps the 
He stopped him, and compelled 
him to bear the cross. A little girl was told of this the other 
day, and said, ‘‘I wish I had been there to help carry that 
dreadful cross.’’ But her mother said, ‘ It is not too late ; 
Christ's sake, comfort some one who has hard troubles to bear, 
and Jesus will countit as 


for 


done for himself as truly as if you had 
helped him on the road to Calvary.’’ Crowds were around 
him, enemies glad, strangers gazing, friends weeping, as they 
slowly walked on the way to the cross. 

On the Cross. Nine o’ Clock.—The soldiers took off his 
clothing, and laid his body down on the cross, drove nails 
through his hands and feet, then lifted the crogs, and sunk it 
in a place in the ground, and made it firm. 
hour for the morning sacrifice in the temple, when he, the 
Lamb of God, 


It was just the 


the true sacrifice for the sin of the world, 
**became obedient unto death.”’ 


Was there a groan or com 
plaint ? 


Only a prayer, almost an excuse, for his murderers 
What did Jesus ask of his Father? 

By the Cross.—There was another cross on either side ; 
each a thief was hung.” They suffered the torture of the body, 
but not the agony of spirit the sinless Saviour did. One thief 
mocked, the other prayed, Read Luke's account, and try to 


on 
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fnd in the short prayer repentance, faith, and a call for mercy. 
Can you find im Jesus’ answer forgiveness, promise of imme- 
diate joy after death to the first repentant sinner saved by the 
dying Saviour? The soldiers sat and watched ; they divided 
his garments, and cast lots for the outer robe, just as had long 
before been written. Near by stood Mary his mother, with 
Iohn the beloved disciple, and women who had ministered to 
him. Priests mocked, and said, “‘ He saved others ; himself 
he cannot save;’’ ** let him now come down from the cross, 
and we will believe him.’? Did they believe when he rose 
from the grave? No doubt, Jesus saw love and grief in some 
faces about him, but we do not know of any word of pity and 
comfort in all those hours, 

From the Cross. —Seven times Jesus spoke from the cross : 

a prayer for his enemies ; words of promise in answer to prayer ; 

words to his best beloved, his mother and John; a call to his 

Father ; one ery of bodily suffering ; a last word of his finished 

york ; then yielding his life, committing his spirit to God. 

Few supplemental lessons are of greater value than for inter- 

mediate scholars to commit understandingly the seven words 
from the cross. 

Over the Cross, Twelve o’ Clock.—In the blazing sunlight 
all could read the title, ‘* This is Jesus the King of the Jews,”’ 
—their only charge, that he claimed to be a king. At noon, 
instead of the hot glare, darkness settled over all the land, 
gloom, fear, silence. For three hours the sun was hidden 
from the fearful scene, all silent, but now and then a word 
from the dying Saviour. 

Dewd—on the Cross.—Three o'clock, the hour of evening 
sacrifice, Jesus gave one last cry; his heart was broken, his 
human life ended. The crowds had dispersed ; hate had done 
its work, The only legacy Jesus had to give was his mother, 
whom he gave to John, Mary went from the cross to find a 
new home with her adopted son. In a touching picture of 
their departing from Calvary, Mary is carrying the crown of 
thorns as if to treasure the only memento of the day her son 
was crowned a king in mockery, when he conquered death, 
and became truly King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Loutsville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 

o eRldren’s Day services Haw can we vate ariek? 
son-apon the sad and awful subject of the crucifixion bear any 
relation to our joyous Children’s Day service? 1 his is 
simpler than appears at first glance. We never teach little 
children of the suffering and death of Christ without teaching 
at once of his resurrection, of life everlasting, and of that 
city ‘that hath no need of the sun.” Therefore we carefully 
select for to-day a service that teaches of hope and joy in 
Christ, and one which has some logical arrangement, rather 
than a service which is to be used simply for the sake of cele- 
bration, and offers showy recitations about birds, flowers, etc. 

A Children’s Day service quite appropriate to be used on 
the date of our crucifixion lesson is ‘‘ The True Light,’’ by the 
Rev. Rufus W. Miller, 1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia (price, 
five cents). The logical arrangement of this service, based on 
carefully selected Scripture texts which teach that Jesus is the 
light of the world, makes it peculiarly appropriate for the 
primary class, who are taught to-day of the light that followed 
an awful darkness. A few quotations from recitation and 
song will show on general principles how we can make our 
special celebration fall into line with the lesson for the day : 
“The people which sat in darkness saw a great light.’’ “I 
am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk 
in the darkness.”? ‘*’Tis Jesus, our Redeemer, who drives 
the night away.”’ 

A word here about songs. At any time we would wish to 
avoid frothy, sentimental songs ; but on such an occasion as 
Children’s Day, and when a lesson’ on the crucifixion comes 
on that date, we cannot be too particular that there shall be 
nothing light or frivolous in lesson or service. 

Let us have the whole service, as far as the primary class is 
tncerned, in concert. Individual recitations or songs create 
jealous feelings among the mothers whose children are not 
brought to the front, and the children who are thus conspicu- 
ously set apart from the class are made self-conscious. 

This makes the third Sunday in succession (with one {more 
to follow) on which we have taught of the events during the 
last week in the life of our Lord, with each lesson touching 
upon the subject of the resurrection, We have done this for 
the sake of our graduates, that they may know the end from 
the beginning, and for the sake of our ‘‘ transients, ”’ that they 
shall hear of a risen Lord, and not leave us forever on the 
date of a lesson with a sad climax. Possibly, too, ours is the 
last religious instruction they (and those who never return to 

¥s from their long vacation) will ever receive. Who knows? 

We leave these lessons on the life of Christ soon, to take 
¥ entirely different themes in Old Testament history. We 
Must promote our children with the most thorough knowledge 
Possible before they—and we—take up new subjects. 
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While we taught of our Saviour’s parting words in the lesson 
upon “* The Lord’s Supper’’ we assured ourselves that the 
children understood that the disciples would soon meet their 
risen Lord. In teaching the lesson ‘ Jesus Condemned ”’ we 
explained that Jesus gave himself up to his captors, to die for 
us ; yet we did not leave the lesson until the children were 
told that, though he died that we might live, he rose again 
from the dead, and ever liveth to “plead ’’ (make interces- 
sion) for his children. 

In reviewing these two lessons, to which we added a climax, 
even while holding rather closely to the topic for the day, we 
keep to our first plan of allowing the children to see the end 
from the beginning. 

The time had come for Jesus to pass through death to life. 
Ilis dearest friends thought his death would end all hope for 
them, His enemies thought they were to be freed from his 
startling words and deeds, which disturbed them, and made 
them afraid and troubled. 

In teaching of the crucifixion we do not show any pictures 
illustrating the scene. We tell the children very little about 
the physical suffering of Jesus, but try to impress them with 
the thought that he gave himself for us, reviewing our text, 
‘* The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.”’ 

We speak of the few hours of awful desolation before the 
dawn of a glorious day, the three hours’ darkness over all the 
land, the rending of the veil of the temple, the earthquake, 
and then of the days of desolation, followed by joy unspeak- 
able.. Here our lesson ends. We leave Mary and the disci- 
ples pondering the angel’s message, ‘‘ He is risen.”’ 

When we memorize the Golden Text we add to it, ‘‘ Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel”’ 
(2 Tim, I: 10). 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


“y Day THEY CRUCIFIED HIM.’’—Criminals were stripped 
of all superfluous clothing at a distance of six feet 
from the place of execution, but it was contrary to both 
Roman and Jewish law to crucify a victim naked. Art has 
taken liberties with fact in representing the naked Saviour on 
Lhe uth We dP te the. alug. expressly enioins that the victim 
act in a manner to please the Jews than transgress their own 
laws to arouse their displeasure. There is almost a concensus 
of opinion that Jesus suffered on what is known as the Latin 
cross (crux immissa), and this afforded a place on which to 
fix the trilingual inscription over his head. There is no agree- 
ment gs to the exact manner in which the crucifixion was 
carried out. It is probable that Jesus was nailed to the cross 
as it lay on the ground, and the cross erected with its victim 
upon it, Jesus was spared two indignities. His mouth was 
not gagged, and his head was not covered with a cloth, so 
that, literally, they looked on him whom they pierced. Art 
errs in representing the victim raised to a great height on the 
cross, It is not likely that the feet of Jesus on the cross were 
more than a yard from the ground, otherwise the sponge filled 
with vinegar could not have been held up to his mouth on a 
sprig of hyssop, probably plucked from the ground hard by 
(John 19 : 29), Death by crucifixion was the most unutter- 
ably cruel mode of execution, leaving victims to die in linger- 
ing anguish. But, even in those savage and cruel times, there 
were women at Jerusalem who in merey prepared an opiate 
of wine and myrrh, or some such draught, to numb the in- 
tolerable pain ; but as Jesus was bearing our sins on the tree 
he chose to do so in the full use of his natural faculties. 
‘““AND SITTING DOWN THEY WATCHED HIM THERE.’’— 
Superstition has run riot regarding the traditional place of the 
crucifixion, which is supposed to be marked bythe Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. Into that church have been con- 
veniently collected the scenes of a long list of famous Bible inci- 
dents ; but, as Jesus was crucified without the walls, and the 
church stands within the walls, it cannot mark the true site 
of the crucifixion. There is no certainty with regard to the 
place, but about two hundred and fifty yards west of the 
Damascus gate, north of Jerusalem, there is a skull-like knoll 
in which is a cave known as Jeremiah’s Grotto, and that is 
now regarded by an increasing number of scholars as the most 
probable site. It was the place of execution in the time of 
Christ. It was outside the gate, and the gate itself was early 
called St. Stephen’s, in honor of the martyr: It was close to 
gardens, and it was by the side of a public thoroughfare. 
There is also a rock-hewn tomb immediately west of the knoll. 
All these marks create a strong presumption that the officers 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund have pointed out the true 
site of the world’s greatest tragedy; but the evidénce falls 
short of proof. There, somewhere on the hillside, the sol- 
diers watched the tortured victim lest there might be an 
attempt at rescue. The Oriental crowd is pitiless. I have 
on several occasions seen a prisoner dragged through the 
streets of Damascus by a rope fastened round his neck, and 
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then suspended and left hanging till dead from some project- 
ing beam, and I never once heard a word of sympathy for the 
victim ; on the contrary, the crowd seemed convulsed with 
anger, and sometimes hurled epithets of derision at the strug- 
gling wretch, 


London, England. 
~<Y4ae 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


€ aes the word ‘finished *? should be on the board at 
the beginning. 

I see four men sitting on a broad rock. They seem to be 
playing at something. Above them stands a cross, and upon 
it hangs Jesus, still alive. But they pay no attention to him ¢ 
they are casting lots. For what ? Why do they dare to divide 
his garments? Because they are sure he will never need them 
more ; his 4c is finished. 

I see two other crosses, and on them hang two —— ? Why 
did the soldiers place Jesus so? ‘To indicate that he was 
‘“*numbered with the transgressors.’’ Instead of being a 
teacher of righteousness, he is now a condemned criminal, I 
see some passers by shaking their heads and shouting some- 
thing. What are they saying? That group of gesticulating 
priests and scribes, —what do they say ? (Question out words, ) 
Even the robbers chime in. 
tation is gone. 


His ame is finished. His repu- 
Teacher, Messiah, Son of God,—who would 
ever call him these again? So thought the priests; and that 
was what made them happy. 

To all of these things, what says Jesus ? 

He does not need to say anything. 
and that speaks for him. 
one bitter cry. 


His work is finished, 
To his Father, indeed, he utters 

He was passing through waters too deep for 
What says the Golden Text? Now the Scrip- 
tures were fulfilled,—our sins were covered, and in that sense 
his work was finished, and all was over. 

But was it? (Draw line.) Was that God's plan? If we 
had been on the other side, in heaven, when he died and rose 
again, instead of ‘* Finished;’’ we should have said “Begun!” 
As King victorious he begins his work for his people. [fis 
humiliation over, the Father gives him ‘‘a name which is 
—-’’? His life, which seemed finished, now begins. ‘ He 
ever liveth to ’?? That is in heaven. On earth he lives 


in the lives of his followers. 
far Jesus’ WOrK Was lnisuca atu ceswy 


begun. 


us to know. 





NAME WORK 


FINISHED — 
BEGUN © 


LIFE 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘When I survey the wondrous cross,"” 
‘* At the cross, at the cross.” 

‘Lam coming to the cross."’ 

** | love to tell the story.”’ 

* My Jesus, I love thee.”’ 

“| will sing of my Redeemer.” 
Tesus, the very thought of thee,” 
“Saviour, thy dying love."’ 


ALAS 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Before whom, in turn, was Christ tried? On 
what varying charges? Who were his accusers ? What 
opportunity of choice was given them? W hat decision as to 
Christ’s guilt did Pilate reach ? Why, then, did he condemn 
Christ ? es 
2. THe CRUCIFIXION (v. 35).—Where was Pilate’s judg- 
Where was the crucifixion? What occurred oa 
the way to Calvary? (Luke 23: 26-31.) What does ‘‘ Cal- 
vary”’ mean? What is its Hebrew name? (John 19: 17.) 
What was the process of crucifixion? Who obtained Christ’s 
garments? Whiy did they cast lots? (John 19: 23, — 
What prophecy was thus fulfilled ? (Psa. 22 : 18.) Probe ly 
Christ’s first words from the 


ment hall ? 


in his first agony, what were 


e >? / > s+ , ) 

cross? (Luke 23: 34. é 

. oy Why he soldiers 
3. THE Accusation (vs. 36, 37)-— Why did t 


watch Christ? What others were there ? (John 19: 25, 26.) 

In what languages was the accusation written ? (John 19: me 

Why? Who objected to its form? (John 19: 21, 22.) Why 
4. Tuk Mockery (vs. 38-43).—Why were the robbers 


Peter, and John, and Paul, and 
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crucified with Christ? -What prophecy did this fulfil? (Isa. 
53:12.) What kindness was offered Christ? (Mark 15 : 23.) 
Why did he refuse it? Why would there be many passers by? 
What would incite the crowd to revile him? To what mis- 
understood saying of Christ’s did they refer in their mockery ? 
(jobn 2: 19-21.) How were those words, in their true sense, 
then being fulfilled? Why did not Christ, who saved others, 
save himself ? How do you know the Jewish rulers would 
mot have believed, though Christ had come down from the 
cross ? 

5. Tue Tuirves (v. 44).—What change came to the spirit 
of one of the thieves? (Luke 23: 39-42.) What produced 
the change? What happy fate was promised him? (Luke 27: 
43.) How was this event typical of Christ’s entire life ? 
About this time, what loving command did Christ lay upon 
John? (John 19: 25-27.) 

6. THE DARKNESS (vs. 45-47).— What time of day was the 
sixth hour? the ninth hour? Why could not this darkness 
have been brought about by natural causes? Why was it sent 
upon the earth? What does the ‘‘loud voice ”’ show about 
Christ’s strength ? Whence came the words he used? (Psa. 
22:1.) What does the cry show as to Christ’s mental con- 
dition? Why did the bystanders think he was calling on 
Elijah ? 

7. Tue Deatu (vs. 48-50).—Why was the ‘* vinegar ’’ 
brought? What was it? What kind of reed was used ? 
{John 19: 29.) Why did Christ accept this draught? What 
«* word from the cross,’’ spoken about this time, has been re- 
corded? (John 19: 30.) What What were 
Christ’s last words before dying? (Luke 23 : 46.) Why is the 

, What happened at the 
Where 


was finished ? 
phrase, ‘‘ yielded up,’’ significant? 
time of Christ’s death? (vs. 51-53; Luke 23: 45.) 
was Christ buried ? (Lyke 23: 50-56.) . 
For the Superintendent 

1. Where was Christ crucified ? 2. What title was placed 
upon the cross? 3. Who were crucified with him? 4. What 
cruelty was shown Christ by the passers by? 5. Why did 
Christ suffer all this? (Golden Text.) 

Boston. 

= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.] 


lL What title was put on the cross over Jesus ? 
ne ora ene man Us TUL yoous: 4 Wwuae may we gain pe- 


cause Jesus died ? 


ASA 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


ALOME asked for her sons that they might sit one on the 
Lord’s right hand, and the other on his left, when he 
should come into his kingdom. And now the Lord, in a sort, 
has come into his kingdom. He has mounted that throne— 
his cross—from which he shall rule the world. But Salome 
stands broken-hearted, at gaze with his mother, seeing one on 
his right dnd the other on his left, and thankful—if she have 
any room for any glad thought—that they are not her sons. 
On Calvary, Jesus reached the final negation of men’s false 
ideas of his kingdom. This was the utter contradiction of all 
they hoped for him and from him. 


end of all his plans for a better social order. 


This surely was the bitter 
The world he 
would have reshaped to higher ends had turned upon him, 
had crushed him, and was rid of him. 
crushed also in his defeat. 


His friends were 
But they and the world were both 
to learn that the greatest power to move the world is the love 
that takes upon itself the sorrows, the pains, and even the 
sins, of mankind, —which submits to evil and thus overcomes 
it. So the cross, the symbol of the vengeance taken by the 
old social order on one it could not bend to its will, becomes 
the symbol and instrument of the new order. It is the visible 
expression of the great law that who does and bears the most 
in service shall stand the highest in honor. ‘* I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’’ 

Booddha has drawn to himself the hearts of millions by the 
smile of sympathizing, pity with which his countless images 
seem to survey the world’s sorrow. But the pity is helpless. 
On Jesus’ face it is the look of a deeper sympathy, that of the 
sufferer who gave up life and all to save and redeem. 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 
Lesson Summary 


J ESUS had been led to Calvary, and the Roman guard had 

crucified him, with a robber on either side. His gar- 
ments, the conceded requisite of the executioners, had been 
distributed, and the soldiers sat down to awaitthe end. Over 
his head, in three languages, was his accusation written. 
Railing, mockery, and reproach, were hurled at him by pass- 


ers by, chief priests, scribes, elders, and by the robbers who 


2. What 
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hung beside him. Three hours wore on, and noon came, not 
with its superior brightness, but with darkness over all the 
land, At three o’cléck Jesus cried out unto God, Mis- 
taking his term of address, some thought he called Elijah, 
and proposed a test in waiting to see if Elijah would come 
and save him. Another endeavored to relieve’ the sufferer’s 
thirst by reaching to him a sponge wet with the soldiers’ sour 
drink. Then Jesus cried again, not faintly, but ‘‘ with a loud 
voice,’’ and, true to his own prediction, he taid dowg, his life, 
of kis own will yielding up his spirit. 





Convention Calendar 


North Dakota, at Larimore ....... . May 24-26 
Siti, th Boles Chey... gs ok ete hw Ss . May 25-27 
South Dakota, at De Smet. . . May 26-28 
Indiana, at Greenfield . .. 2.21. 2 e+e ee eee June 7-9 
Kentucky, at Paducah. . .. 1+ eee» . « June 14-16 
New York, at Utica. . 2. 2+ eee eee . June 14-16 


i ee . June 14-16 
. . May 29 to June r 
. . « June 21-23 


Ohio, at Columbus ......-. 
Montana, at Helena ......-. 
lowa, at Cedar Rapids ....... 
New Jersey School of Primary Methods, at 
Adedny Pals mk ee ce ts oe s ED 
World’s Triennial Convention, at London . . July 11-16 
. July 30 to August 13 
. August 23-25 
. August —— 
. August 22-24 


Maine Summer School, at Northport ne 
Missouri, at > eee eae A 
North Carolina, at Salisbury 
Colorado, at Canon City 





British North America 
. May 21-24 
. May 31 to June 2 
. August 13-16 


British Columbia, at Chilliwack . 
Manitoba, at Brandon. 
Quebec, at Georgetown 
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Prizes for the Best Booklet on 
International Work 


By Mary F. Huber 


Association. 


T THE Sixth Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Field Workers’ Association, held in Plain- 
field, New Jersey, on January 18-20, 1898, Dr. George W. 
Bailey, chairman of the Finance Committee of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, offered the sum of one 
hundred dollars as an inducement to the preparation of 
a satisfactory circular, booklet, or folder, to be used by 
the International Executive Committee in calling atten- 
tion to the importance and the scope of the International 
work, and in securing moral and financial support for 
the same. 

The Field Workers’ Association accepted the offer, and 
with Dr. Bailey's consent, decided to award seventy-five 
dollars for the best and twenty-five dollars for the sec- 
ond-best circular, booklet, or folder, the awards to be 
made by a committee of three appointed by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Alfred Day, president of the Field Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, has appointed the following committee, and they 
have agreed to serve: W. N. Hartshorn, Boston, 
Massachusetts, chairman ; the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
New York City; A. B. McCrillis, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The following rules have been adopted : 

1. Each circular, booklet, or folder, must state what the Inter- 
national Association is. 

2. What it has already accomplished. 

3. The character of the work it is now doing. 

4. Those who expect to submit manuscripts are requested to 
notify the secretary, Miss Mary F. Huber, Louisville, Kentucky, 
as early as possible. : 

5. All manuscripts must be in Miss Huber’s hands not later 
than October 1, 1898. 

6. All manuscripts must be typewritten, and limited to two 
thousand words. 

7. All manuscripts submitted are to be the property of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee. 


In making the awards, the committee will consider : 


. Probable usefulness of the document. 

Effectiveness of the typographical arrangement proposed. 
. Completeness of treatment. 

. Conciseness. 

. Readability. 


vt wp 


The offer is open to all. While the prizes are offered 
im good faith, as just compensation for the time and 


effort necessary to secure excellence in such work, it is 
hoped that many field workers and others interested 
will give the Executive Committee the assistance of 
their efforts for the good of organized Sunday-school 
work. 

The committee reserve the right to rearrange the mat. 
ter of the successful writers in any way that seems wise 
to produce the best results. 


The Grand Old Man* 


R. JUSTIN McCARTHY has singular fitness for 
writing the life of his great friend and leader, Mr. 
Gladstone. He is, indeed, a Roman Catholic, and is 
therefore alternately attracted and repelled by Mr. Glad. 
stone’s attitude toward ecclesiastical questions. But Mr. 
McCarthy possesses an exceptional familiarity with the 
events of the present reign, and therefore sees his hero's 
career in the proper historical setting. He has a marked 
mental resemblance to Mr. Gladstone, if not a man of 
equal caliber. He has the same wide and tolerant in. 
terest in all types of opinion, along with the same 
solidity and positiveness of conviction on his own part 
He has a similar sympathy with the oppressed and the 
struggling of every land, while equally opposed to de- 
structive and revolutionary.tendencies. And as a leader 
of the Irish Home Rule party, Mr. McCarthy naturally 
feels a warm admiration for the English premier, who 
dared and risked so much in the effort to do Ireland jus- 
tice. He frankly forgives his earlier attitude toward the 
Home Rule party. The reader would never guess (from 
what is said on page 342) that Mr. Gladstone had Mr. 
McCarthy under lock and key in Kilmainham Jail 


from October, 1881, till May, 1882. Such trifles as 
that are nothing between friends ! 

ty oat Tie ig — gull 
done, and yet it is not an ideal biography. One does, 


not féel that the author has got to the bottom of his 
subject. He is excellent in parts rather than in the 
whole. He fails to make his reader feel the profound 
unity which underlies the diversity of opinion and action 
that characterized Mr. Gladstone at different periods of 
his career. With all. his sympathy for Mr. Gladstone, 
the Irishman has not caught the formula which explains 
the Scotchman’s nature ; and, indeed, while Irish and 
Scotch have often co-operated against the English, the 
two peoples never have reached a clear mutual under- 
standing. Especially the Lowland Scotch severity—a 
quality not unlike that of the Romans—is beyond an 
Irishman's reach of sympathy and intelligence. 

Mr. Gladstone has the interest which attaches to a 
‘*problematic character."’ He is easily misunderstood 
by many who are quite honest in the misunderstanding. 
Much that seems obvious and forcible to the ordinary 
Englishman, with his practical and somewhat narrow 
range of comprehension, seemed to Mr. Gladstone 
worse than doubtful. He is always questioning assump- 
tions which society thinks necessary to its comfort, and 
asking ‘‘ questions which would upset any system of the- 
ology.’ So persons of a jog-trot frame of mind came 
to dislike and even to hate him as the chief disturber 
of their peace. He opened so many questions, and 
achieved so many unexpected and unwelcome solutions 
of them, that his career in history is marked by more 
changes than have been achieved by the most aggressive 
Radical. But his policy, in all its phases from Tory to 
Radical, had the note of righteousness in purpose and 
faithfulness to conviction. Mr. McCarthy shows this 
fairly well, and his book abounds in sidelights on the 
contemporary actors, which are well supplemented by 
illustrations in the text. 

The portraits of Mr. Gladstone himself are numerous 
and suggestive. They show the growth of the man from 
the slender, fastidious youth to the leonine dignity and 
massiveness of his later years. It is said that his brain 
kept on growing, requiring him to procure a larger hat 
at intervals, even after he had passed his seventieth yea": 
Certainly the energy of his old age was amazing. «The 
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New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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righteous shall flourish like the palm- 
tree... - They shall still bring forth fruit 


” 
jn old age. 
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jorakam and his Age. By Henry. George 

‘Tomkins. (8¥0, pp. xxxii, 262, 32. London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode; New York: E. & 
}. B. Young &€ Co. $e. 50.) 

This work was originally given in the 
form of lectures in the winters of 1872 and 
1873, In 1877 an epitome of the lectures 
was read before the Victoria Institute, and 
published in the Transactions of that 
body. In 1878 the author published a 
gnall illustrated volume, entitled Studies 
oo the Times'of Abraham. This work 
lms been recast in the light of discoveries 
more recently made, and is now pub- 
lished, with its slightly changed title, as 
the sixth velume of the Bible Student's 
Library, under the general supervision of 
the Rev. Canon Girdlestone. In its pres- 
cnt form it contains a preface, ten pages 
of plates containing representations of 
fifty-one objects, explanations of the 
plates, the fourteen chapters of the work 
proper, an appendix, and an index. The 
book draws largely from old sources, 

some of them less esteemed now than 
twenty years ago, but also from more 
recent sources, notably from the volumes 
of such explorers as Conder and -Trum- 
bull, and of Professors Sayce, Maspero, 
and Hommel, and the Babylonian work 
of Professor Hilprecht and Mr. Haynes. 
Three chapters are devoted to ‘the 
fatherland’’ of Abram, pre-Abrahamic 
history of Babylonia, and the religious, 
the political, and social conditions in 
which he found himself in Ur of the 
Chaldees. One chapter is given to Harran 


and Abraham's relations with that region, | 


ees 


of Canaan, three to Egyptian matters, 
and one to the vindication of the histori- 
cal character of the narratives in Genesis 
respecting Abraham. The book shows 
wide reading, familiarity both by the 
author and the printer with hieroglyphic 
writing and with many alphabets, min- 
scholarly spirit, and 
strongly conservative convictions. The 
facts gathered throw genuine light on the 
history of Abraham. The author's gen- 
eral conception of his subject is reason- 
able, his positions generally well taken, 
his sketches sometimes vivid, 


ute research, a 
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Portrait Miniatures: From the Time of Hol- 
bein, 1531, to that of Sir William Ross, 1860. 
A Handbook for Collectors. By George C. 
Williamson, Litt. D, , 

Edited by Gleeson White.] 
illustrated, pp. xx, 170. London: c 
Bell & Sons; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $y.) 

Acknowledging his indebtedness to 
Propert as the great standard authority on 
miniature art, Dr. George C. Williamson’ s 
apology for his work, Portrait Miniatures, 
lies in the fact that a handbook is needed 


. 
vhose price is within reach of the average 
tillector, 


Series. (8vo, 


Miniature painter. He sets forth with 
me enthusiasm the peculiar inducements 
and pleasures of miniature collecting, and 
‘escribes the different methods of the 
‘ollector as to his getting possession of the 
MMiatures and his care of them when he 


[The Connoisseur | 


George | 


He hopes that his volume 
my stimulate the amateur collector to a 
‘hser attention to the product of the 
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painting in its great glory was an English 
art,”’ 
proficients were Englishmen,'’ although 
; the greatest of all, Hans Holbein, was a 


| 
_German. The book is numerously illus- 


trated with photographic reproductions of 
minatures of more 6r less famous charac- 
| ters, and others, valuable as specimens of 
the art from various collections, —includ- 
| ing that of the Queen. A chapter is de- 
! voted to bibliography, and one to notable 
collections. 
=. 


The Empires of the Rible from the Confusion 
of Tongues to the Babylonian Captivity. 
By Alonzo Trévier Jones. (8vo, pp. xv, 410. 
Battle Creek, Michigan : Review and Herald 
Publishing Co. $1. 50.) 


Believing that the empires named or 
noticed in the Bible are the most impor- 
tant, Mr. Jones has composed, or, rather, 
compiled, this history. Taking the tenth 
chapter of Genesis as a basis, he sets forth 
the origin of nations, and shows the de- 
velopment of Babylonia, Egypt, Israel, 
and Assyria. The biblical account of 
these empires is illustrated with copious 
extracts from recent historians, as Lenor- 
mant and Rawlinson, and with various 
translations from the monuments, chiefly 
as given in the Records of the Past 
(London: Samuel Bagster & Sons). 
There are also twenty-one maps, show- 
ing the distribution of the races sprung 
from the sons of Noah, and the extent of 
| the several empires at successive periods. 
| Mr. Jones makes no claim t» direct 
knowledge of the ancient languages, but 
| shows diligence in bringing together the 
| testimony of many witnesses, leaving the 
reader to deduce the lessons from the facts. 





bringing the history to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and a third reaching to 
the present time. 


23 

Who's Who: 1898. Second year of new issue. 

- Edited by Douglas Slader. Fiftieth Year. 

(8vo, pp. xviii, 846. London: Adam and 

Charles Black ; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75.) 

An excellent manual dictionary of con- 











, temporary Englishmen, big and little, with 
| a foreigner here and there interspersed for 
variety, is the latest edition of Who's Who. 
Thus there is a fairly good article on Mr. 

McKinley, but many another prominent 
| covered with a wave of 
| oblivion. The smallest English dabbler 
| in learning is duly catalogued, but, while 
| room is found for Maspero, there is none 


| American is 


| for Hommel, Hilprecht, Schrader, and a 
host of other noteworthy men. Mr. James, 
the novelist, is in his place; his brother, 
the psychologist, is unknown to the com- 
piler. 


out the few foreigners. 
tation the work is well done. 


— 


Life on High Levels. 


(12mo0, pp. 320. 
Mains. 90 cents.) 


Mrs. Sangster treats a great variety of 
subjects in these thirty-seven chapters, all 
of which have to do with every-day duties 
and experiences. She saysin her ‘‘ Fore- 


New. York : 


says the author, ‘and its greatest 


It would have been better to have 
announced the limitation of the work to 
subjects of Queen Victoria, and dropped 
Within that limi- 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Eaton & 
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aang on enamel, of such size as to be 
easily carried in the pocket. ‘* Miniature 


these and many other topics are discussed 
with due regard to modern ideas, and 
with sound practical counsel, while a 
strong religious tone pervades the whole. 


2. 


The War of the Worlds. By H. G. Wells. 
Mustrated, pp. vii, 291. 
per & Brothers. §1/50.) 


Mr. Wells's specialty is the use of sci- 
ence as a framework for fiction. This is 
his most ambitious and most elaborate 
attempt of this kind. He imagines an 


(8vo, 
New York : Har- 


whose knowledge of the scientific laws and 
forces invests them with terrific powers of 
destruction. The story of this sudden 
irruption, first into the neighborhood of 
Woking on the upper Thames, and then 
their desolating invasion of London, is 
told with 
Scientific people say that Mr. Wells's sci- 
ence is always correct, but in this night- 
mare of a story it is the human pathos 
that fascinates the reader. It is a power- 
ful, fascinating, highly unpleasant book. 
——— 
The World and its People. Book VIII : Aus- 


tralia and the Islands of the Sea. By Eva 
M. C. Kellogg. Edited by Larkin Dunton, 


LL.D. (12mo, with maps and illustrations, 
pp. 448. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
6o cents. ) 


The eighth volume of this series of 
books is about Australia and the islands 
of the Sea. ‘The book is descriptive, his- 
torical, and abundantly illustrated with 
photographic reproductions. The islands 
of the sea treated are islands of no one 
sea in particular. They include Iceland, 
the Shetlands and Orkneys, Newfound- 
land, Bermudas, West Indies, Azores, 
islands of the Mediterranean, Grecian and 
Malay atrhinelagoes. islands of the South 
of-the-way nooks and corners of the world 
is concisely and readably given. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the hublishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches spoce. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
liser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


page positions, on orders of less than $7,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers ave free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. for Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Western Railway). 


invasion of our planet from Mars by beings | 


great vividness and realism. | 


to the regular rate will be charged. For instde- | 


Very low rates to Denver, Colorado, via | 
the North-Western Line (Chicago & North- | 
Excursion tickets at ex- 
ceptionally low rates to Denver and return 
(with stop-over privileges under certain liberal 
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WANTED Topical Bible 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “¥V L 
SUPERION “THE ONLY BOOK OF ix, ¥ 
THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE 
AGE, A BOOK OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are 
the e ions that come POURING in concerning 
it. Scholars receive it with admiration, Ministers, 
Law yers, Physicians, Professors and Teache 


Sunday Se Teache Students, and Parents a) 
say that itis INDISPENSABLE, Christian mocks 
ers inallo tzations are DELIGHTED WITH I 


T. 
Just pu Ha NPRECEDENTED 
SALE. Sold only by subsertption. Exclusive terri- 
tory, Permanent aud profitable business for good 
workers, Salesmen are making from $02.00 to 

-00 per week. Send for dese iptive circular and 


ving an U 
| 
| rms, or 1 ae want choice of territory send $1 at 


once Jor ou 


International Bible Agency, D. 65, 


150 FIFTH AVB., NEW YORK. 








| Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


j 





It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblical study. — Congregationa list. 
| Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 
| Use only heightens the sense of their worth,— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
THos, NELSON & Sons, 37 East 18th Street 


New York. P 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL P1 ES 
ON THE IN ERNATIONAL LESSONS 


The constantly as popularity of our Sun- 
day-school pictures is proof positive that they fully 
satisfy every user of them. The sixteen pictures 
for the second quarter’s lessons are far better than 
the first set, and cannot but greatly belp all teach- 
ers in ~— ay their classes in the Sunday- 
school lesson. Lach picture is printed on 7% 
inch heavy card, and the set enclosed in a neat 
portfolio, costin only 35 cts. in heavy manilla, 
or 50 cts. in cloth. Circular free. 


Ww. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 











to teachers. Send 10 c. for 20 c. worth samples. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 
gone wt.se ge Gee 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 
Children’s Day Service 
A GREETING TO THE FLOWERS 
By Hubert P. Main 
$4.00 per 100. 5c. cach by mail. 


An Ideal Hymn and,Tune Book 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


| Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
367 Hymns, Tune.for every Hymn 
| Only $25 per rcoin boards. 30 Cc. each if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. “ity Uitt.go? 


‘Children’s Day Services 

| Fairest of Flowers Samples of 

| The Children of the xing | spe Seen ee 
Message of Gladness 














stamps. 


Three most beautiful services we have ever published. 
|} Contain solos, duets, a Son —— aod me d 
the iginal and striking features. er hundred, $4.00, 
we ony poste . All dealers. HALL-MACK CO., 
Pubs., 1020 rch St., Philadelphia. ‘Tullar-Mere- 

| dith Co., Western Agents, 108 Washington St., Chicago. 
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PAN as. 
; THE LADDER OF LIFE | 


| A Carol Service of Children’s Day 





By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


4 

4 

; 

4 - . 

4 Samples of three Children’s Day 
4 exercises sent on veceift of 10 cts. 
4 


Price, 5 cts. each; $4.00 per hundred. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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conditions at the Trans-Mississippi and Inter- 

national Exposition, Omaha, Nebraska), will 

be sold June and 5, account of American Scie. A reioly Scriptures To Understand ; 
i ‘ » ef ~“ . nd will be The & ri ures and the Children; How to Study. Em- 

Medical Association ek blems : oe hor, Cross, and seas of —e. > 

sold June 16, 17, and 18, account of meeting J. H. Kurzenknabe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Search the Scriptures eee SS ie 


chestra,75 cts. A floral service and songs for Children’s 











sts them. The main portion of the 


Yon of styles, and forgeries. Dr. Wil- 
lamson deals solely with portraits, 





word’’ that she desires mainly to reach 
| young people, and her aim is to lead them 


book is occupied with information about | to make their lives well worth living for 
the artists, their technique, the classifica- | themselves and others. Some of the sub- 


| Jects touched are ‘‘ Falling in Love,”’ 
‘« The Club,’’ ‘‘ One Girl in Business,’’ 


“Pinted in little,’ which are minute} ‘‘ Rich Girls and Wage-Earning,” ** Hos- 
ntations of the human face and | pitality,’’ ‘‘ The Desire to Write,’’ «‘ Shall 
“upon card, vellum, or ivory, or pre- the Wife be a Bread-Winner?”’ All 


of Federation of Women’s Clubs, all with ‘Every Musical Want 


Fes aeien ent omer in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joum 
Crurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


or write, H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New | ~ SUNDAY-SCH L. MUSIC 

Vouk, T. PF. Velle, Gos Chestnut Street, can be had in all varieties of style and price,—return- 
i hia, able copies sent to music committees on request. 

Pasiadaty Pa. | J. J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


favorable return limits. 
information, ask your nearest Ticket Agent, 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It will | ~ po tering poods, or in making inquiry concerning 


j i J vill oblige the 
i i i r i dvertised in this paper, you will oblig 
Snege an, <a e. age aw ty va nai eeekers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 


duce refreshing sleep. | the advertisement im The Sunday Schocl Times. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 28, 1898 


Eatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


* second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theolegical Stu- 
dents. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 

he separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi y cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. . 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but willbe included in the pack- 


age. 
eNAditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as Sdgianhy ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such @ length of 
ime as the popers may be required. 
Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 


portion of the | 
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Gam? Soak your bicycle 


lamps and chains in Pearline and hot water. 

Lamps will give more light; chains run 

easier. Dirt's to blame when they bother you 
—and Pearline is death on dirt. 

A little box or bottle of Pearline ought 

to be in every tool-bag. Takes little or no 

room; is the best thing in the world 

for mud or grease stains. & 


Millions “te Pear 


i Beware of 
1NE€ imitations 








even younger. 





paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, bfit can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 


per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, | 


when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to chan 
mn. 


five cents to the end of the subscriptic fa 


acka, 
club subscriber intends to change his or her eddeoes or | 


a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
= np the one who cent the orevions subscription. 

“he paper will not be sent to any subscri 
the time paid for, unless by special Teaene. ai Sereod 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
=o aay. 

tnough copies of any one issue of the 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, Wit ae 
upon application. ’ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and misstonaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


s 6 shillings each 

© secure the above rates for two or more copies 

he papers must be my my: ot one fim, and they will 
either sin to the indivi i 

pacage ~~ ngly n ividual addresses, or in a 

my on oriners. 

or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and St 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will my = 4 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Cut Glass 


“To make cut or plain glass 
bright and new, wash in hot suds 
made from Fairy Soap. Rinse thor- 
oughly in warm water, then dry at 
once with fine linen.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


RKRERRERERERRRRARRARRARERRRRAR ES : 


PURE—WHITE—FIOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 
for the toilet, bath and leundry. 
FR EE Send us your name, addresa, 

Pers, to nearest office below, 
and we wil! mail you free a 
ore entitled “Feiry T 
brated artist, Leon — is ingest ks. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
NewYork 


Sold everywhere in three convenient sizes 
and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
copy of a beantiful painting in water col- 
without lettering, ready for framing. 
Chicago. St. Louisa. . Bostea. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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ec is twenty- | 
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ess, whichever may be preferred by | 


stories for the children. 


5% X7% inches. 


the old as noonday from dawn. 


good, the new is 


simplicity of language. 


Magazine. 


to have it every month. 
but for all the rest. 





1031 Wainut Street 


Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a real lesson help for the children 
—one that sey will want to read ? 

is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. 
the children who-are not quite yet in their teens, and 


Beginning with the May issue, The Scholars’ Maga- 
zine will appear, handsomely printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the work of skilled aytists, and replete with bright 


Its dimensions are larger—11X7%, instead of 
In its new form it is as different from 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of $@ture, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and wit Che 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 


It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 


It Will Do Your School Good 


It is not for the grown-ups, 


Che Scholars Magazine 


Such help 


It will reach 


Where the old was 


ad 


A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 


of five or more to one address. 
Single substriptions, 50 cents per year. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














North, South, East, West 
—all are represented at the 


nal 
coer Engiand 
OF MUSIC 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue and 
learn the advantages to be obtained at 
the MusicaL Center of the musical 





city of the New World. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
{ FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


Stamford, Conn. Suburban to New York. Academic, 
college pr ratory, and special courses. Miss Aiken's 
Method of Mind-training. For circular address Mrs. 
Hareret Beecugr Scovitte Devan, Wellesley B.A., 
Principal. 

BOSTON 
jag school. 
ton. Rich 
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‘*Do not Stammer ”’ 


The late Henry W. Halliwell, Esq., 
Secretary Board of Public Education, Phila 
a., wrote to an inquirer: “In reference to the 
cure of stammering and impediments of speech 
as made by Mr. Edw. S. Johnston, I beg leave to 
say that | have seen him cure cases of the worst 
kind imaginable. Several of these have come 
es my lnmodiate observation, I take the 
e $s 
oeetee pleasure in recommending the treat- 
Can referto John D. Watt! CC i 
of The Sunday School 7 — An Ones 
Send for 60 page book, “ [ 
to the Puitapecenta Is 
Garden St., Phila., | 
Principal and Founder 


: *Do not Stammer ” 
, NSTITUTE, 1033 Spring 
a Edw. 5S. Johnston, 
3 Estdblished 1884. 
FOSS: aneaceoods 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The oldest, largest, and most thoroughly 
equipped institution of learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the best place 
in which to study Engineering, 
For information, write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, 
PITTSSURGH, PA. 


| afixio, the nailing, inficio. 


A May Morning 
[By John Milton] 


N OW the bright morning star, day's har. 
binger, 
Comes daneing from the east, and leads: 
with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May ! thou dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
‘Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 


CD 
The Cross of the Time of 
Christ 


[The late Professor Isaac H. Hall, Ph.D., LL.B., in 
The Sunday School Times of Oct. 9, 1886] 


N ONE of our best dictionaries the 
cross is defined as ‘‘a gibbet made 
of two pieces of wood placed athwart 

each other, either in the form of the letter 
T or of the letter X ; the instrument by 
which the Saviour suffered.’’ 

But except in the fact that the instru. 
ment was ‘‘a gibbet,’’ and made of wood, 
this definition is too narrow. -In general, 
death upon the cross was death upon 
««the wood,'’ or upon ‘‘the tree."’ 

In the Greek classics, from Homer 
down, the Greek word fer ‘‘ cross," 
(stauros) oftener signifies a stake, pale, or 
other upright single piece of wood, than 
a cross of two pieces ; while the Greek | 
word for ‘‘crucify'’ (stauroein) means 
‘to impale,’’ much oftener than it means 
‘*to crucify’’ in the manner now popt- 
larly understood. For the sharp-pointed 
stauros, upon which the sufferer was im 
paled, there was a special name, shol0s 
(wooden spit, ur-gharpened stick), but te) 
Se tip in the grow qea stauros till it 1 











Though demonstraDty f earlier exist- 
ence, the cross of two pieces, as an instru- 
|,ment of death, midses very little figure in 
nistory till the time of the Romans. The 
Romans, however, still used the s¢auroi, 
or, in their own language, crux, in vari- 
ous forms ; both the wood, or tree, of one 
piece; and the wood of two or more pieces, 
till punishment by crucifixion was abol- 
ished by Constantine. That emperor 
did away with it, in order that the cross, 
now glorified, should no longer be asso- 
ciated with ignominy. But even after 
that abolition, crucifixion in various modes, 
and upon various kinds of crosses, sur- 
vived, or was revived, in subsequent per- 
secutions. . . 
_ Itis with the Roman modes of crucifixion 
in the time of Christ with which we have 
most to deal. Several forms of the cross, 
which have a later origin, and a use 
merely symbolic, are to be passed over. 
Of these are the Maltese cross, with the 
four arms of equal length, their 
outline straight lines, but the 
arms widened at the end, whose 
form appeared under Justinian, 
but its name no earlier than the 
Hospitallers, Templars, Knights 
of St John, or the Knights of Malta ; the 
Greek cross, much like the last, but its 
arms generally wieh curved lines, and.a 
knob or projecting ornament at the 
middle of the end of each ; the 
Jerusalem cross, which 
differs from our com- 
mon models only in 
having two or more transverse 
| pieces, one above the other ; 


’ 
| 


Maltese 


Greek. 





} | and the ‘‘labarum}’ of Con- 


stantine, which combines the 

| cross with the first two Greek 

letters of the name of Christ. 

| Of these the names are much 

on the tongues of modern believers, | 
they have little to do with the real instru- 
ment of death. They belong rather 
| the history of Christian emblems. 

| The kinds of crosses used in Roman 
crucifixion were as follows: First, te 
simple cross of one piece (or crm 5” 
| plex), to which the victim was either 
nailed or bound. The binding was called 
Act'} 
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Wa 
ee rucifixion to living trees was made, as 
t by fertullian relates, by the Emperor Tibe- 
jus, who thus crucified certain priests of 
struct fauurn in their temple grove. But the 
ood, tins regularly called the crux simplex 
eral, narbor, or tree, just as the Greeks called 
1pon ycross ‘*the wood.’’ Our use of the 
i ‘‘arbor’’ in mechanics, and of 
al ‘ite’ in such compounds as cfdss-tree, 
183," we-tree, gallows-tree, may help to render 
ea ematter familiar. . . . 
hed The ‘‘ énfixio’’ seems usually to have 
reall onsisted in nailing the hands together to 
ee he stake above the head, and the feet 
eal gether below. Impalement was also 
opel alled infixio.... It is worthy of note 
intel hat in the same sentence in which Seneca 


escribes this kind of crucifixion (for he 


5 (im 
alls the pales ‘* crosses’’) h€ states that 




















Lolops . 
tie in. sev eral kinds of cp, *§ men were cru- 
td fied with the head ards. . 

1) a ' hag 


exist as called the crux tompacta. “Tis 












mmon varieties were the crux decus- 












an ata, the cru commissa, and the crux 

The mmissa, The crue ansata, or cross with | 

wie } handle, seen in. Egyptian figures, does | 

a ot belong in this company, and need not | 

f one be noticed here. ; 

all the crux decussata* is best defined by | 

‘bol. Jerome : ‘« Decussare (that is, to make 

ze lecussate) is to cut through 

at he middle, as when two 

per. straight pieces meet after the 

after manner of the letter X, which 

odal isa form of the cross.’’ This 

“ea form of the cross has been OBE 

pene — by many painters in Gs. Aateow’s.) 
presenting Christ bearing 

_ the cross, and a few of the early Christian 

all writers adopt this shape, in order to see | 

al the sign of the cross prefigured in Jacob's 

an tossing his arms to bless the sons of Jo- 

ial sph. That this form of the cross was in 

. ae we among the Romans rests on _ firm 
basis. -The crucifixion was accomplished 

— by nailing the hands and feet to the four 


extended arms of the cross. ‘But it seems 
hot to have been frequent, perhaps from 
the double labor required to set up such a 


Cross, 


The crux commissa,® or the cross made 


- the , “Ove - : 

vo ial by simple joining, was made by fastening 

al . —= the transverse piece across the 
t the q -—— top of the upright, making 
re the form of our letter T.... 


| The only distinctive quality 
| | that can be fastened upon the 
Com: €¥iutx commissa is that of its be- 
S. Antho. ing the parent of the mame of 


Sor our modern .crutch, which it 

resembles in form, and which 

Ae cross to most who have to bear it. | 
h : : 

FI ¢ Dutch word cruck has the same | age full of nourishment for nerves and brain, 

frivation and the same reminder, as was 


Egyptian 


marked by native writers centuries ago. 
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del 


ordinary form of the cross, and that it was 
the form of cross upon which our Saviour 
suffered seems to be the voice of tradition, 
as well as an inference from the fact that 
the acgusation written was set 
up over his head. On this form 
of the cross was frequently a pin 
or support, astride of which the 
sufferer might relieve somewhat 
the weight upon his hands and 
feet. There was also, some- 
times, a piece to support the 
feet. But these additions, like 
the second transverse piece sometimes 
added (after the fashion of the Jerusalem 
cross), seem to have been used only when 
the hands and feet were not mechanically 
strong or firin enough. Gregorius Turonius 
says that the cross of Christ had such a 
support for the body and feet, but whether 
he writes from fancy or from a current de- 
scription of the cross found by the Em- 
press Helena is uncertain. .. . 

It is this form of the cross which a long 
series of Christian writers, from Justin 
down, saw symbolized everywhere in 
nature and in the works of man. In the 
four points of the compass, in the swim- 
mer who spreads out his arms to swim, 
in the bird that spreads his wings to fly, 
in the supplicant who strétches forth his 
hands to pray, in the Roman trophies, in 
the Roman vexillz, or battle standards, 
in the yard and mast of a ship, in the gal- 
ley with its oars, in the yoke and pole of 
the chariot or of the plow, in the nose 
and eyes of the face, the cross was visi- 
ble. In the handle of the spade and in 
the mallet, both of which are mentioned 
along with the other instances, the crix 
commissa seems to be confounded with 
the crux immissa, or, at least, tacitly as- 
sumed to be one and the same thing with 
it. And, as already hinted, the whole 
stream of early Christian tradition seems 
to be that the Christ suffered upon a 
cross of this shape. The early sculptured 
and painted crosses point the same way ; 
and so do gems, coins, and medals, so far 
as we Can trace them... . 

After the cross was officially raised 
glory, honor, and victory, it was not long 
before its representation took on many 
forms. All the early coins and artistic 
decorations bear witness to this fact. It 
might well have been a uniform symbol 
that Constantine stamped upon all the 
imperial belongings, when he ushered in 
the era in which, as Jerome says, ‘‘ the 
representation of the Saviour’ s cross deco- 
rated the purple of kings and the flashing 
gems of their diadems.’’ But already in 
the time of Justinian the forms were 
many, some of them long anticipating 
their later names. 
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A Peculiar Incident 








The last regular Roman form of the 
{0ss was that with which we are familiar, 
ad was called the crux immissa, or the 
Mss made of pieces joined by /e/ting 
This seems to have been the most 


An incident occurred at the W. C. T. U. State 
Convention, at Cortland, New York, early in 
October, that marks an era of progress, and is 
interesting inasmuch as it indicates the trend of 
thought of the present day. It was proposed 
that’Postum Cereal Coffee be served at meals 
for delegates, in place of ordinary coffee. Some 
of the ladies stated that they had tried Postum 
once, and did not fancy it. However, it was 
served at the first general meal, and the ladies 
weré very emphatic in their terms of approval. 
Some one thereupon put the question, whether 
| the convention be served with ordinary coffee or 


with Postum, and the vote was for Postum 
without one dissenting voice, the ladies flocking 
| about the cook to ascertain how to make such a 
delicious beverage on which many of them had 
failed in their first attempts. The answer was 
simple : boil 15 minutes after boiling commences, 
while for church suppers, conventions, etc., en- 
close the product in two cheese-cloth bags in cof- 
and boil The famous 


fee-boiler, hour. 


Postum Coffee thus made, furnishes a hot bever- 


one 


and delicious to the taste. People are slowly 
awakening to the fact that the daily drugging 
with narcotics in the shape of coffee and tobacco 
accounts for the many ills of head, nerves, heart, 
and stomach. The action of the New York 
State Corvention indicates their intelligence on 
the subject in hand. 
Beware of harmfu! substitutes and adulterated 
coffee sold for Cereal Coffee under same fetch- 











ynan 
the 4, om monly called St. Andrew's cross, because of 
sim- “mee that Andrew suffered death by it.— 
DITOR, 
ither ctimes known as the Egyptian cross, or the 
lled of St. Anthony, d Se. Antheny is reported 
ual destroyed the Egyptian idels by meas of it. 
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What is it—brain or brawn? 
Do you clean by main 
strength or do you use labor 


savers? Do you use ¢he best labor 
saver? If you are undecided which 
ts best try 
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Beckonings 


This book appeals to the student 


close relations to his little ones. 


Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


or mailed, at this price, by the publish 





Babies 
Thrive On It: 


By Patterson Du Bois 


from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 





‘* It is such a tender and subtle stufly of real little 
souls and hearts.""—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

‘“* A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have, 
cannot say too much good about it.”"—Adward W. 


A book of 182 pages (547% inches). 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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onansie ANY of the “ mixtures” 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
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value as paint. 

apace A Protect yourself by using 
re brands which are genuine and 
MORLEY 
gl made by the old Dutch process. 
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from Little Hands 








of child nature because of its scientific deductions 


* No one can read that little book without acquir- 
ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 
po he of children’s needs, their struggles and their 
victories."’— Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by ‘booksellers, 


ers. 
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Double Value 


The wastes others have in scatter- 
ing their energies over half a dozen 
models we save to you by makin 
but one model of the wonderful ’ 
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j thereon, and the words, ‘* lt makes red bleed.” 





a Se I auie second cise Grand Plano in THE GREAT CHURCH | IGH : 
© , for sale cheap, cash or time. Just the plane | For electric, gas, or oil. Send 
for Sunday-school use. For > ad “K | dimensions.” Bock of Light and apy 
Hyde, 15 Street, New York. estimate free. ¥. P. Primk, 551 Pearl St., New York, 
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emington : 3 " 1 Perfect Comfort 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, is enjoyed by the wheel-woman who wears Ferny’ 
nd d T 1 and ‘finished alike on both sides. Reversible and give os Corset Waist. The length of the rua, thy 
woRK ar 7 double service height -, tne ae poees when this grace-giving 

: , unct of comfo wora. 
Wrinee Phaeacote ™ No Laundry Work an 


red 9 _ BICYCLE 
without tools is twice ti ” ; When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten octiess FERRIS Corset W alst 
Sarorio is the house-wife’s best friend. With ; or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 


i 3 i le. bend of the body, permit 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and sty’ adjusts itself to every » mitting 
absolute freedom of movement and full respirazigg 
: adie wos i ripe rer ti Sok ak 9 Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 80 essential to — —— and ee. a 
. rt - or 7 Sty e 261, ere ctured, » ven: 
oe died Senet St ' eh in various styles—high and low bos, 
and try to clean house without Sarotio. Quick : 


d short waist, to suit all figures. Ladies 
Jebate, Cecuiecs, of {o'82.00. Misses’, 50 cents to @L.00. Childney 
work can be done with Sarorro, Common soap Sal e 3 


¢ 
ense Waisis, 2 cents BO counts, 
and elbow service belong to the paat generation. iS { 4 em oa 
Be in fashiter and use SaPpo.io. ' Pe, ae catalog presses, type, to factory, ND To 
i. $9.50 BUYS A m2t, O’Neill & Co.. New York 
FRE Tlustrated Sunday-School Banner Price ae oy he -- | for 10 Years for H. el eo INCW YOFK, 
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Fine French 
Organdies 


—choicest, latest productions in 
these sheer, dainty fabrics, 
oc..and 35¢c. 
inig— those who” buy them want 
choice things, same as those who 
bought earlier—and these prices for 
such handsome colorings and print- 
ings will be found of advantage— 
money's worth surpassing any yet 
shown—let goods and prices prove 
it. Send for samples fine wash goods, 
10c. to 40c., and see how we're 
keeping up assortments of choice 
wanted styles—at less prices. 

4,000 yards black India silks with 
colored figures or patterns —goc. 
yard—absolutely the best Indias 
made—cost the importer over a 
dollar a yard—fine, rich, heavy, 


27 inches wide—when you get sam- : 9 
ples you'll be surprised at such nice rs. eve an S 
silks for half a dollar. 
BOGGS & BUHL N b ; ; 
Dept. S. T. Alteeany, Pe. um er - +». . will contain the first photographs 


af romagh Cleveland taken since she left the 
ME Re ake Sa ite ouse—together with a series of 
eeenenccccezsczosorrn (JUINE:) anecdotes of Mrs. Cleveland contributed to 


Old King Cole Tue Lapies’ Home Journa by her most 


were he alive to-day, intimate friends, 
would call for a bow! of 


9 because it’s healthy and nourishing; be The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
sides, it ph a.) the bone. brain, nerve 
blood-making elements of the entire 
wheat berry and has none of the objections 
Jto catmeal or other cereal foods. 





our order—we will / 
see that you are supplied. aE tee 2S Lit 
The genuine made only by the ; rate 5 ‘ 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 


. ; A g reer: 7 =| 5 | + 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. a= ; ao ; » o> 5 
Booklet containing many valu- pats => : = r 3 ; 
able recipes, free for the asking. ; : 4 =e SSA 
; 5 : “ - nal a = 
Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 3 ; an _ } | —_ < : 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the ‘ ; r : 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw a we gies 
the advertisement in The Sunday Sthool Times. . 
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